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Memorabilia 


RIEL II 





THE COAT OF ARMS, 
JULY AND OCTOBER, 1960 


ANY traditional explanations for the 
charges on a particular coat of arms 
are romantic rather than factual, but some 
do commemorate a genuine relationship or 
an individual feat of arms. Under the title 
“The Rationale of Heraldry”, A. Colin 
Cole, Portcullis Pursuivant, begins, in the 
July number, a series of articles on this 
subject, which promises to be of much 
interest. In the first he explains the reason 
for the appearance of the Scrope insignia 
in the arms granted to Henry Vynar, citizen 
and mercer of London, in 1558. In the 
October number he shows how the arms 
of Hockin of Okehampton, granted in 
1764, symbolize the courage and resource 
of the grantee’s father in repulsing an attack 
by French privateers on the Cornish coast. 
Another series, beginning in the July 
number, which breaks new ground, is that 
on “Heraldry in School Manuals of the 
Middle Ages”, in which C. R. Humphery- 
Smith proposes to study some fifteenth- 
century tracts on heraldry, short enough to 
be reproduced in full in the Coat of Arms. 
The first, the Sloane MS., which suggests the 
notebook of a student of heraldry, has been 
translated as far as possible into modern 
English; the second, the Ashmolean Tract 
(which was also dealt with by the late Mr. 
Stanford London in the Antiquaries Journal 
in 1953) is printed both in the original text 
and in a modern version. In both cases 
there is additional interest in the reproduc- 
tion of the drawings of heraldic charges in 
the text. Comment on, and comparison 
between, the tracts will be made at the end 
of the series. 

In the July number, Sir A. P. Herbert 
discusses, with his customary wit and learn- 
ing, the story of that heraldic curiosity, the 
Foul Anchor, and C. A. Crisp writes on 
the Arden family and the possible reasons 
why Shakespeare was allowed to quarter 
the arms of Arden of Cheshire, but not of 
Arden of Park Hall, Warwickshire. 

In the October number, Major Francis 
Jones deals with the Colours of Wales; the 
use Of red in national emblems, and the 
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better established green and white com. 
bination. 
Shorter notes deal with such varied 


subjects as the arms of Charles of Lorraine, | 


brother of the Emperor Francis I, and for 
thirty years Governor of the Austrian 
Netherlands, the use of arms in the Federa. 
tion of Nigeria, and a Lely drawing of 
“Garter King at Arms’’—probably Sir 
Edward Walker. Another Lely drawing, | 
that of a pursuivant of the Restoration | 
period, appeared in the July number. 


S. W. RAWLINs. 


THE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE 
XIII, No. 7, SEPTEMBER, 1960 


IHHAT Americans often visit these shores 
primarily in quest of their ancestors is 
well known; incidences the other way about 
are probably somewhat rare. In “ A Genea- 
logical Tour of America” Mr. R. S. Kirk 
gives us some idea of the facilities afforded 
him in our former Colony, and a day was 
“spent at Salt Lake City at the Utah 
Genealogical Society, ‘rapidly becoming a 
centre for world genealogy’”. Among its 
vast records is included 100,000 rolls of 
microfilms and the writer of this note recalls 
that a few years ago, when the Dorset wills 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries | 
were removed from the Winchester District 
Probate Registry, into the custody of the 
Dorset County archivist, all these documents 
were microfilmed for this Utah society 
before the transfer was completed. 

Miss H. J. Hooper writes on the ancestry | 
of Queen Anne Boleyn, and here we see the | 
results of what must have been a consider 
able amount of research to discover fifteen 
out of the sixteen great-great-grand-parents. 
This reviewer was unaware that Henry 
VIII’s second queen was ever described as 
of low degree, but if that charge has indeed 
been laid, the findings of the author of this 
paper certainly refute it. Incidentally, when 
one has seemingly reached a dead end in 
quest of one’s own paternal ancestry, a trial 
ata." 
makes a pleasant exercise in genealogical 











research. : i t 
In addition to the articles referred to, this | . 


number contains a report on the Fifth 
Genealogical and Heraldic Congress held at 
Stockholm in 1960 and some notes on 34 
Jewish family circle in England in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 
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We were pleased to learn from an account 
of the Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
that the finances of the Society had been 


‘ considerably strengthened during the year 


under review. Puitie N. Dawe. 


ARCHIVES, VOL. IV, No. 24 


THE Michaelmas, 1960, issue of Archives: 
the Journal of the British Records 
Association (Vol. IV, No. 24) is still partly 
concerned with the 1959 B.R.A. Conference. 
Mr. H. C. Johnson (for the P.R.O.) and 
Mr. Roger Ellis (for the H.M.C.) give their 
answers to Dr. G. D. Ramsay’s strictures on 
official publication policy and achievement 
printed in the previous issue. Five papers 
read at the 1959 Conference on “ Archives 
Services and Smaller Repositories” are 
reprinted with a balanced summing-up by 
Mr. M. F. Bond. (One with divided feel- 
ings On this issue may perhaps voice a 
suspicion that “smaller repositories” are 
not the only offenders but the easiest 
targets: elsewhere in this issue the present 
situation at Nottingham, with its four 
competing larger repositories, is described 
as a reductio ad absurdum.) Mr. F. B. 
Stitt gives a clear account of “ Record 
Office work in Staffordshire”; in papers 
already printed in less accessible journals 
Mr. D. G. C. Allan describes “‘ The Archives 
of the Royal Society of Arts, 1754-1847"; 
and Professor Bernard Lewis writes on 
“The Ottoman Archives”, “for long. . . 
one of the great unknowns of historical 
scholarship”. Officialdom has ceased to 
obstruct access to the Ottoman archives, 
but the documents themselves (which once 
caused the death of a scholar from blood- 
poisoning) still present many problems. 
Among the shorter pieces attention may be 
drawn to two by Miss Helen Cam: a review 
of the Catalogue of the Association’s 1959 
Exhibition of Borough Charters, and an 
appreciative obituary of the late Miss 
Bertha Putnam. J. F. A. MASON. 


HE May Notes and Queries will be 
principally concerned with the seven- 
teenth century. 
_ We regret that, despite the announcement 
in the March issue, Dr. E. J. Dobson’s review 
article on Mr. E. G. Stanley’s edition of The 
Owl and the Nightingale has had to be held 
over until our printers can obtain sorts for 
some phonetic characters used in the article. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XXI 


hair. (O.E.D. sb. 8c. To a hair. 
1600 JDE, Ill, 191. Knowste thou him? 
Oh, I to a haire. [Cf. Dekker & Marston, 
Satiromastix 1602, ed. Bowers, IV. iii. 70. 
My delicate Poeticall Furie, th’ast hit it to 
a haire.] 

half-capreal. (sb. Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
Apparently some variation of the capriole, 
a leap or caper associated with dancing.) 
1598 Satyres, I. 7. If not, why in thy wits 
half capreal/Lett’st thou a _ superscribed 
letter fall? [The earliest recorded ex. of 
capriole, sb. 1, in O.E.D. is from 1594, Sir 
John Davies’s Orchestra, in which the word 
occurs twice. Marston was apparently not 
impressed by this poem by his senior in the 
Middle Temple,’ for he ridicules it more 
than once, taking exception especially to 
Davies’s use of the word capriole, which is 
used mockingly in Satyre I, 125, and 
Scourge, Sat. XI, 15. No doubt this use of 
half-capreal is intended satirically, with a 
possible glance at Davies.] 

half-clammed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
The meaning is not clear, but the ppl.a. is 
certainly from clam, v.' 2. To stick or 
plaster up, together.) 1599 AR, I, 104. 
Now Lyons half-clamd entrals roare for 
food. 

half-dung. (a. Half decomposed, rotten. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) Scourge, Sat. Ill, 
114. Som outcast scraps/Of halfe-dung 
bones to stop his yawning chaps. 

half-pined. (a. Half wasted by hunger; 
cf. pined, ppl.a. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. III, 115. With a hungry 
hollow halfe pin’d iaw. 

half-rot. (a. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1599 AR, I, 98. Colde flesh, bleake trunkes, 
wrapt in your half-rot shrowdes. 

halter. (O.E.D. v. 1. trans. fig. 1647.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. III, 126. Whilst I (like 
to some mute Pythagoran)/Halter my hate. 
{It is not easy to distinguish this usage from 


1606.) 


1For an account of the quarrel see Waldo F. 
McNeir, ‘‘ Marston versus Davies and Terpsi- 
chore”, P.Q., xxix (1950), pp. 430-34, 
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2.fig., for which the earliest ex. recorded in 
O.E.D. is dated 1577.] 


hatefulness. (O.E.D. sb. 2. 1611.) 1599 
A&M, I, 31. The just overthrowe [of] 
Andrugio hath so assured the 


Genowaies of the [in]justice of his cause, 
and the hatefulnesse of his person. 

he. (v. In the expression to he it, to act 
in a masculine manner. Unrecorded in 
O.E.D.) 1600 JDE, Ill, 207. Monsieurs 
Goat drunke, and shrugges and skrubbes 
and hees it for a wench. 

heart-mad. (Madness pertaining to the 
heart as the seat of emotion. Unrecorded 
in O.E.D., but cf. heart-grief, heart-hate, 
etc.) 1604 Mal., 1,158. I am hart mad... 


extreame mad. 

heavy-brained. (a. Dull-witted. Unre- 
corded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal., 1, 171. O 
God, how we dull honest soules,/Heavie 
braind man, are swallowed in the bogs/Of 
a deceitful ground. 

hell-straid. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. The 
meaning is not clear; “strayed from hell” 
might do, but much more apt is Bullen’s 
suggested emendation, hell-strained, which 
is likewise unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1599 AR, 
I, 102. All hell-straid juyce is powred to 
his vaines,/Making him drunke with fum- 
ing surquedries. 

high-famed. (a. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604 Mal., I, 211. Four high famed 
Genoan Dukes. 

high-fed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. III, 40. His perfum'd she- 
goat, smooth kembd & high fed. 

high-grown. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. IV, 64. To get the shel- 
ter of some high-growne shade. 

high-infused. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Ad Rithmum, 32. That 
soule-pleasing high infused art [of poesie]. 

high-prized. (O.E.D. adv. 10a. 1645.) 
1599 Hist. Ill, 297. O Heavens powring 
high-pryzd favours forth. 

high-soaring. (O.E.D. adv. 
1598 Scourge, Sat. VI, 51. 
hot high-soaring poesy. 

high-swollen. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1599 AR, I, 115. The high swolne sea. 

high-towering. (O.E.D. adv. 10a records 
one ex. from Spenser dated 1596, but gives 
no instance of fig. use as in Marston.) 1599 
A&M, I, 60. Most mightie, valiant, and 
high towring heart. 

hollow-vaulted. (O.E.D. 


10a. 1606.) 
His sprightly 


lists under 
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hollow, adj. 8. Comb., but cites no ex) 
1601 WYW, II, 263. Our love is hollow. 
vaulted. 

hollow-wombed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D,) 
1599 A&M, I, 33. This hollow wombed 
masse shall inly grone. 

holy-crossed. (a. Adorned with crosses? 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) | 1598 Scourge, Sat. 
VII, 143. Yon Tissue slop, yon Holy. 
crossed pane. 

Holy-thistle. (It is not clear what plant 
is intended here. From the context it can 
hardly be Vervain, which is usually called 
holy herb in the Herbals. Whatever it is, 
Marston ironically rejects it in favour of 
Other foods noted for their aphrodisiac 
properties. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1599 
Scourge, Sat. III, 71. Hence Holy-thistle, 
come sweet marrow pie. 

horned. (O.E.D. a. ¢4. Of a cuckold. 
1626.) 1604 Mal., I, 148. Mendoza is the 
man makes thee a horn’d beast. 

horny-eyed. (O.E.D. lists under horny, 
a. 7. Comb., but gives no example.) 1604 
Fawne, II, 157. That horny-eyed lecherous 
Duke. [This reading is Bullen’s conjecture, 
and has much greater probability than the 
“only eyed” of the Q. of 1606.] 

hot-shot. (O.E.D. sb. 1. 1604.) 1600 
JDE, iil, 208. By gor me am a hot shot. 
1604 Mal. I, 176. Amongst a _ hundred 
French-men, fortie hot shottes. 

huffing. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 2.  Blustering, | 
swaggering. 1602.) 1599 Hist., III, 283. | 
Here be huffing parts in this new book. | 
(Chambers, Eliz. Stage, IV, 17-19, considers | 
the passage in which this occurs to be not | 
by Marston, but the word is typically | 
Marstonian—cf. his use of huff, v., in my 
“Notes on Marston’s Vocabulary IV”, 
N. & Q., cc (1955), p. 186. This scrap of 
linguistic evidence perhaps lends support to 
the contention of Alvin Kernan, M.L.Q., 
xix, 1958, pp. 134-40, that Histriomastix is 
wholly the work of Marston.] 

hugging. (vbl.sb. 1615). a.1610 IC, Ill, 

. And as for huggings reade Antiquities. 

hushed. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1602.) 1600 JDE, 
III, 185. Let hush’d calme quiet rock my 
life a sleepe. Jbid., 198. Yet calme husht | 
sleepe/Strikes dumbe the snoring world. 
[The first ex. cited by O.E.D. is also from 
Marston: A&M, I, 18. Vouchsafe me then | 
your hush’t observances.] 

idea. (It is difficylt to determine the | 
exact sense in which Marston uses the word 
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here, but all three possible O.E.D. senses 
are later in date than this example from 
Marston. I list the O.E.D. examples, with 
definitions, in order of probability. 8b. A 
picture or notion of anything conceived by 
the mind; a conception. 1612; 4. A con- 
ception or notion of something to be done 
or carried out; an intention or plan of 
action. 1617; 9. Any product of mental 
apprehension or activity, existing in the 
mind as an object of knowledge or thought; 
an item of knowledge or belief; a thought, 
conception, notion; a way of thinking. 


1645.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. IV, 43. When 
that the strange ideas in his head .. . Have 
furnish’d him . . . Of fair demesnes. 

Ignis fatuus. {O.E.D. fig. 1599) 1598 


Scourge, Sat. VII, 14. These are no men, 
but apparitions, Ignes fatui, glow-worms, 
fictions. 1599 A&M, I, 58. Your glowe 
worme represents your wit . . . though 
indeed tis but an ignis fatuus, and shines 
only in the darke deade night of fooles 
admiration. 


ill-, in combination. O.E.D. notes that 
quasi-combinations can be formed with 
almost any pa.pple., or adj. in -ed, and their 
number is therefore practically unlimited. 
In accordance with its practice in such 
cases, O.E.D. lists only a selection of 
examples, not all of which are illustrated. 
For the purposes of this study of Marston’s 
vocabulary, however, it seems desirable to 
list not only those forms which antedate the 
first ex. cited by O.E.D., but also those 
which O.E.D. lists without illustrating and 
those not listed at all, if they seem in any 
way unusual or significant. Apart from its 
linguistic interest, a complete list of 
Marstonisms may prove invaluable when 
questions of authorship, dating, etc., are 
under consideration. As readers of this 
series will already have noted, Marston was 
greatly addicted to the coinage of hyphen- 
ated adjectives, and it so happens that he 
shows a special fondness for those formed 
in ill-- A cursory check with Bartlett’s 
Concordance, for example, reveals that in 
the entire body of his works Shakespeare 
used only twenty-seven such combinations, 
more than half of which had long been in 
existence. Marston, on the other hand, 
uses many more than this, although his 
literary output was considerably smaller, 
and I list below those for which there is ne 
evidence of earlier usage. 
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ill-bred. (O.E.D. a. 1622.) 1604 Mal., I, 
216. To wreast each hurtlesse thought to 
private sence,/Is the foule use of ill-bred 
Impudence. 

ill-fortuned. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1603 DC, II, 131. Ill-fortuned Malhereux. 

ill-graced. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1606 
Soph., Il, 16. The most ill-gracd Hymen- 
eall bedde. 


ill-natured. (O.E.D. a. 2. 1635-56.) 1605 
EHo., Il, 91. So farre is she ill naturde to 
the place and meanes of my preferment. 
[The editors of Chapman and Jonson agree 
with Marston scholars that the passage in 
which this occurs is by Marston.] 

ill-neighbouring. (O.E.D. lists under ill-, 
6, but cites no example.) 1604 Mal., I, 178. 
I cannot sleepe, my eyes ill neighbouring 
lids/ Will hold no fellowship. 

ill-nursed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1601 
WYW, Il, 242. O ill-nurs’d custome! 

ill-paced. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. VI, 57. Here’s one [who] .. . 
all in fustian sute/Of ill-pac’d farre-fetch’d 
words attiereth/His period. 

ill-plotted. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1601 
WYW, II, 233. A slight toye, lightly com- 
posed, to swiftly finisht, ill plotted, worse 
written, I feare me worst acted, and indeed 
What You Will. 

ill-ranked. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 
Fawne, Il, 192. A bony thing of most 
unequall hyppes, uneven eyes, ill rankt 
teeth. 

ill-relished. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1599 AR, I, 90. Whose stomacke can 
digest and brooke the dyet/Of stale ill 
relisht counsell. 

ill-scented. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604 Mal., 1, 145. This roome is ill sented. 

ill-strained. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1601 WYW, Il, 251. Whose pert agill 
spirits is t’o much frost-bit, numb’d with 
il-straind snibbes. 

ill-stuffed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. XI, 92. This ill-stuff’d trunk 


of jests. Ibid., Sat. V, 11. The ill-stuft list 
of faire Desert. 
ill-timed. {O.E.D. a. 1692.) 1603 DC, 


II, 132. His zeal ill-timed, and his words 
unpittied. 
ill-tutored. | (Unrecorded in 
1598 Scourge, Sat. IX, 33. 
groome, ill-tutor’d pedant. 
imagination. (Marston uses the word in 
a sense unrecorded in O.E.D. Here, as the 


O.E.D.) 
This uncivill 
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context reveals, it means simply a dream, 
vision, or figment of the imagination.) 
1604 Mal., I, 148. Dreames, dreames, 
visions, fantasies, Chimeras, imaginations, 
trickes, conceits. 


imperial. (O.E.D. a. 6. 1731.) 1600 
JDE, Il, 193. Why this is sport imperiall. 
inciting. {O.E.D. ppl.a. 1855.) 1598 


Scourge, Proem. in Lib. III, 16. My wits 
inciting sweet breath’d Zephirus. 

incorporate. (O.E.D. v. 6. tb. To copu- 
late. Obs. rare. 1622 only ex. cited.) 
1604 Fawne, II, 164. For the love of 
charity incorporate with her. 

inductive. (O.E.D. a. 6. Introductory. 
1868.) 1601 WYW, II, 233. I have 
ingag’d my selfe to the Author to give a 
kind of inductive speech to his Commedy. 

initiated. {O.E.D. ppl.a. 1. 1611.) 1601 
WYW, II, 280. Pree-thee kisse this in- 
itiated gallant. 

inky. (O.E.D. a. 5. Stained with ink. 
1727.) 1601 WYW, II, 281. Uds fut thou 
gull, thou inkie scholler. [The sense here 
is fig. rather than literal. This may possibly 
be a fig. use of O.E.D. sense 1., of which no 
instance is recorded.] 

Inns of Court. (O.E.D. attrib. and Comb. 
1631.) 1603 DC, II, 88. Who helped thee 
to thy custome not of ... 2. s. Innes a 
court men, but with honest flattecappes. 

insinuated. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1605.) 1604 
Mal., 1, 154. Some pallace Lampreel’s . . 
with a kinde of insinuated humblenesse fixe 
all their delights upon his browe. 

instiller. (O.E.D. sb. 1676.) 1601 WYW, 
II, 263. As is th’instiller of devinest love 


University of Sydney. 


(To be continued) 


JOHN WALKER’S ONE CLERGYMAN 


L F. POWELL’S “Table of Anonymous 

* Persons” in Boswell’ does not include 
an unnamed clergyman mentioned by John 
Walker, the lexicographer and elocutionist, 
in a conversation with Johnson and Boswell. 
The encounter took place in 1783 (18 
April); with his usual talent for surprising 
questions, Boswell asked Walker if he had 
‘taught many clergymen. Johnson _inter- 
posed with a fervent, if cryptic, “I hope 

1 Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, 


rev. L. F. Powell (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934- 
1950), VI, 423-467. 
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not”, but despite Johnson’s pious hopes it 
seems that Walker had taught a clergyman 
in his popular classes in public speaking. 
“JT have taught only one”, he replied to 
Boswell’s question, “and he is the best 
reader I ever heard, not by my teaching, 
but by his own natural talents ”.? 

The omission of the clergyman’s name 
from Powell’s table would suggest that his 
identity is not generally known. There is, 
however, little doubt that Walker’s one 
clergyman was John Milner, a Roman 
Catholic priest, subsequently a bishop and 
a vigorous participant in the Catholic 
emancipation movement. 

Born in London in 1752, Milner, like 
many of his coreligionists, was obliged to go 
to the Continent for his education. In 
August, 1766, he entered the English 
College at Douay, went into theological 
Studies, and in 1777 returned to England 
as a priest assigned to the English 
“mission”. In his life of Milner, Provost 
F. C. Husenbeth records this story: 

Dr. Milner used to relate, that soon after 

his coming on the English mission, he 


was on a visit to a Catholic gentleman in | 


the country, and when evening came, was 
requested to say prayers for the family. 
A young lady brought him a prayer book, 
and Bishop Challoner’s Meditations, and 
supposing him to be no better a proficient 
in his own language than some other 
Douay priests whom she had known, said 
very flippantly, as she pointed out the 
meditation: “ There, Sir, when you have 
finished the prayers, read that, if you 
can.” He used to say that he felt very 
indignant at this, and exerted himself to 
read the lesson well; and he so far suc- 





ceeded that the young lady made an | 


apology for her rudeness, and praised his 
reading. This, however, determined him 
to perfect himself in elocution: for which 
purpose he took lessons of the celebrated 
rhetorician, Mr. John Walker, who was 
a convert to the Catholic faith.® 
The exact date of Walker’s conversion 
has not been established. 
agreed that he quit the stage in 1768 and 
in 1769 became associated with James 
Usher, a convert to Catholicism, in the 
conduct of a school at Kensington Gravel 


2 Thid., TV, 206. 


It is generally 





3 The Life of the Right Rev. John Milner, D.D. 


(London, 1862), p. 14 
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Pits for ‘Catholic young gentlemen ”.* 
Usher, a descendant of Archbishop Usher, 
was born in the county of Dublin in 1720, 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was reportedly persuaded by the contro- 
versial writings of Henry Fitzsimons, a 
Jesuit priest, to join the Catholic church. 
Although married and the father of four 
children, he is reported to have taken orders 
after the death of his wife.’ The conver- 
sion Of Walker to Catholicism is usually 
attributed to Usher’s influence, and their 
association in the school for boys would 
suggest a date in the neighbourhood of 1769. 

Walker left Usher’s school in 1771. At 
this time he seems to have begun his career 
as a teacher of elocution, and to have made 
a considerable name for himself. While 
on the stage he had enjoyed the friendship 
of Garrick, and through Garrick was 
introduced into the Johnson circle.° In 
1775 Johnson’s recommendation obtained 
for him an invitation from “the heads of 
houses’ to lecture on elocution at Oxford, 
and he was soon employed by the best 


‘In spite of his contemporary reputation and 
his place in the history of English lexicography, 
little attention has been paid to John Walker. The 
best account of his life is given in the obituary 
notice in Aikins’s Athenaeum, III, 1807, pp. 77-83. 
The D.N.B., Chalmers’s General Biography, 
Gillow’s Bibliographical Dictionary of English 
Catholics and the Edinburgh Catholic Magazine for 
1837 seem to draw largely on the Athenaeum notice 
for their biographies of Walker. : 

5 Usher remains a very shadowy figure. This 
account is based on the D.N.B. article, which in 
turn rests on Milner’s information about Usher in 
The Life of Challoner (London, 1798) and An 
Inquiry into Certain Vulgar Opinions concerning 
the Catholic Inhabitants and the Antiquities of 
Ireland (London, 1808). In Kirk’s Biographies of 
English Catholics of the Eighteenth Century, brief 
entries about Usher and Walker mention their 
collaboration in a series of polemic letters con- 
tributed to the Public Ledger (1766-1768) and later 
reprinted in one volume under the title of a Free 
Enquiry (1768). 

*Born at Colney Hatch, Friern Barnet, Middle- 
sex, in 1732, of a dissenting family, Walker went 
on the stage when quite young and acted at Drury 
Lane under Garrick from 1754 to 1758 and at 
Covent Garden from 1762 to 1769. Walker 
enjoyed the patronage and friendshin of Dr. John- 
son, Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, Arthur 
N urphy, and other eminent literary personages, 

who respected and esteemed him, not more for 
the critical and profound knowledge on the subject 
to which he had devoted his enquiries, than for the 
conscientious adherence to vrinciple, and the un- 
eviating rectitude of conduct that marked every 
Stage of his life’ (obituary notices in the 
Athenaeum and in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Ixxii, 1807, IJ, 786). 
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educated people of London. Prior tells us, 
for example, in his life of Burke, that 
Walker taught young Burke, and that one 
day, in the vicinity of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Burke introduced Walker to a 
nobleman with “‘ the following characteris- 
tic exordium ”: “Here, my Lord Berkeley, 
is Mr. Walker, whom not to know, by name 
at least, would argue want of knowledge 
of the harmonies, cadences and proprieties 
of our language”.” In 1781, Walker pub- 
lished his lectures as Elements of Elocution. 
He dedicated both this work and his 
Rhetorical Grammar (1785) to Dr. Johnson 
in acknowledgment of his patronage and 
friendship. Meanwhile, Walker was work- 
ing industriously at his research in orthoepy, 
which, in 1775, he compiled on a compara- 
tively small scale into a dictionary generally 
known as The Rhyming Dictionary, and in 
1791 into his greatest work, A Critical and 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language. As a lexicographer, he was 
overshadowed by Johnson, but certainly 
deserves to have his name and works better 
known. The numerous editions of his 
dictionary, together with evidence presented 
by recent scholarship, point to Walker as 
“the single person who has had the 
greatest influence on English pronuncia- 
tion ”.® 

The above review of the dates of Walker’s 
various activities at least does not conflict 
with the opinion that it must have been 
soon after his return from England in 1777 
that Milner went to Walker for lessons.’ 


7 (London, 1854), p. 191. 

® Thompson Cooper in the D.N.B. dates the 
lessons about 1781 without giving a_ reason. 
Possibly a better date would be one closer to the 
return from England in 1777, since already in 
January, 1781, the twenty-eight-year-old Milner was 
selected to deliver the funeral discourse of Bishop 
Challoner, the aged and venerable London prelate. 

® Esther K. Sheldon, ‘‘ Walker’s Influence on the 
Pronunciation of English’’, P.M.L.A. Ixii (1947), 
130-146. Mitford McLeod Mathews, A Survey of 
English Dictionaries (London, 1933): ‘‘ This work 
passed through many editions at the hands of 
numerous revisors and was for a hundred years 
regarded both in England and in America as the 
chief authority on pronunciation . . . at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century lexicography was in 
the hands of revisors and supplement makers. No 
one questioned the supremacy of Johnson and 
Walker .. .” James A. H. Murray, The Evolution 
of English Lexicography (Oxford, 1900): Walker’s 
contribution was to distinguish the living word from 
the written symbol; Walker’s “ authority long re- 
mained as supreme in the domain of pronunciation, 
as that of Johnson in definition and illustration ”’. 
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Throughout his life Milner retained the 
highest admiration for his old teacher. In 
his Life of Challoner (1798) he mentions 
“Mr. Walker, well known by his publica- 
tions on English Pronunciation ... whom 
I have the happiness of calling my friend”. 
A few months after Walker’s death in 
August, 1807, Milner, Bishop of the Mid- 
land district since 1803, wrote of him in 
terms of highest praise: ‘“ My lamented 
friend, the late worthy, upright, and pious 
John Walker, author of the Pronouncing 
Dictionary, Elements of Elocution, the 
Rhetorical Grammar, Deism Disarmed, 
etc. This ingenious author may in truth 
be called the Guido d’Arezzo of elocution, 
having discovered the scale of speaking 
sounds, by which reading and delivery 
have now been reduced to a system” (An 
Inquiry, p. 16).°° It may even be that a 
laudatory tribute to Walker published in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (1807, II, 1121- 
3) after his death was by Milner. He often 
wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
the sentiments certainly reflect his regard 
for his old teacher." 


SISTER M. VICTORINE VEROSKY, C.D.P. 
Fordham University. 


10 It is, perhaps, worth remarking, in the light of 
the association of Usher and Walker, that these 
remarks of Milner’s on Walker are incidental to his 
fuller discussion of Usher, for whom he had great 
admiration. Indeed, he said of Usher's long-for- 
gotten Clio, An Essay on Taste, that it is ‘a work 
which deserves to be placed on the same shelf with 
Burke’s Beautiful and Sublime ”’. 

11 Milner, as bishop, had the custom of using 
some Latin pseudonym when contributing to 
periodicals. ‘*‘Gratus”’, as the writer signs him- 
self, wishes to add to the obituary account of “his 
once honoured and respected tutor, Mr. John 
Walker’, who is to be admired above all for his 
virtues and piety and for his efforts to ‘“ improve 
the heart ’’, while initiating the young in the science 
of elocution. 


THE TWO “ OSMUND ” PLAYS 


ROFESSOR G. E. BENTLEY is 
inclined to accept the identification of 
Lodowick Carlell’s play Osmund the Great 
Turk or the Noble servant, published in 
1657, with a play called simply Osmund the 
Great Turk which had been licensed, after 
some difficulties, in September, 1622. He 
recapitulates, before dismissing them, three 
reasons which have led scholars to doubt 
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whether the plays are the same. In 1622 
Carlell was only twenty-one or twenty-two; 
Carlell implies in the dedication to The 
Deserving Favourite, printed in 1629, that 
that was his first composition; according to 
the title page of Osmund the Great Turk or 
the Noble servant that play was acted by 
the Queen’s Majesty’s Servants, while 
Osmund the Great Turk of 1622 had been 
acted by the King’s (The Jacobean and 
Caroline Stage, II, 119-20). 

Two more reasons against the identifica- 
tion of the two plays may be mentioned, 
The first is hinted at by Professor Bentley 
(op. cit. V, 1385) though he does not allow 
it much weight. The full title given to 
Carlell’s play is most misleading. His 
Osmund is a Noble Servant, true, but so far 
from being the Great Turk, or Sultan, he is 
not a Turk at all but a Tartar. There is 
not a Turk in the play. Carlell draws on | 
fifteenth-century Turkish history for his 
plot but makes all his characters Tartars, 
except the heroine, who is a Christian slave. 
The last reason for distinguishing between 
the two plays, one not previously alleged, 
is that the first Osmund play was licensed at 
a time when there was so much public 
interest in an Osmund who was indeed the 
Great Turk that a play with that title can 
hardly have failed to treat of him. In May, 
1622, the Great Turk, Osman II, had been | 
deposed and strangled by his mutinous 
Janissaries. By July and August news 
sheets were appearing with titles such as | 
A True Relation of the death of the Great 
Turk. 

James Howell recounts the story (charac- 
teristically, under the wrong date, August, 
1623, instead of August, 1622): 

From Turkey there came a letter this 
week wherein there is the strangest and | 
almost tragical news that in my small read- 
ing no Story can parallel or shew with more 
pregnancy the instability and _ tottering 
estate of human Greatness and the sandy 
foundation whereon the vast Ottoman 
Empire is rear’d; for Sultan Osman the 
Grand Turk, a Man, according to the 
humour of that Nation, warlike, and flesh’d 
in blood, was in the flower of his years, in 
the heat and height of his courage, knocked 
in the head by one of his own slaves, and _ 
one of the meanest of them, with a Battle 
axe, and the Murderer never proceeded 
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against or question’d. 
ed. Jacobs, I, 175-179) 

A play acted in September, 1622, three 
months after Sultan Osmond’s death, must 
have sadly disappointed the audience’s 
expectations if in fact it dealt only with a 
Noble Tartar of the same name. 

I suggest that the earlier play was one 
wholly distinct from Carlell’s, dealing with 
the tragic events of May, 1622; that the 
difficulties which it encountered before 
being licensed were perhaps due to its deal- 
ing with very recent history; and that the 
mistake on the title page of Carlell’s play 
lies not, as Professor Bentley suggests, in 
the statement that it had been acted by the 
Queen’s Servants, but in the inclusion in the 
title of the words “the Great Turk ”. 


E. E. DUNCAN-JONEsS. 


(Familiar Letters, 


Birmingham. 


“DAME SIRITH ” AND THE 0.E.D. 


E Middle English fabliau, Dame 

Sirith,, was certainly read for the 
Oxford English Dictionary. Nevertheless, 
it affords between fifty and sixty cases of 
words or senses of words, phrases, or con- 
structions, occurring at a date earlier® than 
that of the first use which is recorded there. 
The failure to include these instances may 
be attributed in part to a wrong dating of 
the poem. O.E.D. labels it “ante 1300”.* 
In fact, however, while it cannot be dated 
exactly, it is, at least, perceptibly older than 
this would suggest. The text is preserved 
in Bodleian MS. Digby 86, which was 
copied, between 1272 and 1282, in the West 
Midlands. Rhymes indicate, however, that 
the poem was composed, in stanzas, in 
either the East Midlands or the North;° it 
was then written down from memory, and 
the gaps filled with couplets, in the East 


1Ed. G. H. McKnight, Middle English Humor- 
ous Tales in Verse (Boston, 1913), pp. 1-20. I am 
preparing a new edition. 

2See Benedicite, B. 3; Bimelden; Goodlaik; 
Meeding, vbl. sb. 2; Meet, v. 10; Mood, sb. 
3b; Steel, sb.1 2b; Summer, sb.) 4a. 

* Or at least more definite. 

‘The quotation s.v. Ansine, credited to J. O. 
Halliwell, Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words (London, 1847), is dated “a 1400”. 

5Cf. léf: gréf (33-36); bede: déde (40-41); 
: fille (OE. *tyllan “‘ persuade, win over ”’) 
(439-40); inne: wenne (1. winne) (25-6); bitide: 
prude (l. pride) (124-5): all from the (original) 
stanzaic portion. 
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Midlands. The poem was then trans- 
mitted via the South-East.” It may there- 
fore very well date from 1250 or before.* 
Such earlier instances of words or senses 
of words, phrases, or constructions, occur- 
ring in Dame Sirith, are listed below. A few 
not found at all in O.E.D. are also in- 
cluded.” Words and phrases which ante- 
date the first occurrence in any sense 
recorded in O.E.D. are marked *; those 
which antedate the earliest record in this 
sense, but are already evidenced, at an 
earlier date, in another sense, are left 
unmarked, as are new constructions of 
established words. The O.E.D. reference 
and definition—often in abbreviated form 
—are given in parentheses, together with 
the date of the earliest occurrence there 
recorded. Words adequately treated in the 
Middle English Dictionary*® are omitted. 
Dame Sirith is quoted from the manuscript. 


*and if. (O.E.D., If, 8b;=if; 1297.) Sop- 
liche, mi swete dame,/And if I mai wip 
houte blame,/Fain ich wille fonde. (391-3) 
*tby the rood (Rood, 2d; 13.. Beues of 
Hamtoun.) Bi pe holi roed! (254) 
*tdread. (adj., afraid; c. 1300.) Be pou 
nout dred. (409) 

evil. (adv. +4, badly, poorly; a. 1300.) 
Euele icloped. (319); Euele ishoed. (320) 
for nothing. (Nothing, sb. 9b, in vain; 
1560.) He ne mi3tte his wille haue;/For no 
ping he mi3ztte craue. (351-2) 

*oar. (v. 2b, to make or cause one to do 


6 The rhyme /éde: spéde (211-12), from the later 
(couplet) portion, is valid only in the East Midlands 
and in Kent. The couplet portion was not, how- 
ever, composed in Kent; see note 7. 

7Cf. wenne (OE. wynn) (26); senne (OE. synn) 
(194). Senne (194) occurs in the couplet portion. 
Rhyme with inne, however, requires an_ original 
East Midland sinne. The couplet portion was 
therefore also composed before D.S. reached the 
South-East. . ‘ 

8 The earlier (stanzaic) portion rhymes won: 
bigon (21-24), and gon: leuemon (417-8). Since 
D.S. belongs to the East Midlands, the rhymes 
were originally wan: bigan; gan: leueman. The 
poem must therefore have been composed before 
the change of long a to long open o, which con- 
quered the whole of the Midlands in the thirteenth 
century; v. R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglis- 
chen Grammatik? (Heidelberg, 1934), §44. The 
indications, however, are too vague to afford much 
help in dating. 

9 See also N. & Q., cciv (1959), 432-5: gouthlich 
and serve after. ee 

10 Ed. H. Kurath and S. M. Kuhn (Michigan, 
1952-), A-Crosser; E-F. M.E.D. dates the manu- 
script “*? a. 1300”, and does not imply that D.S. 
was composed appreciably earlier; (though in E 
and F it is dated “* c.1275 *’.) 
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something; a. 1300.) Gar pin eien to rene. 
(281); Gar hire loue to ben al pin. (290); 
Garen him to spede. (449) [According to 
O.E.D., to is “ usually omitted ”.] 

get. (v. 17. td, to win (a woman); c. 1385.) 
Hou he hire gete moute. (14); Bote ich 
gete hire to mi wille. (234); Ne con geten 
his leuemon. (447) 

gift. (With guttural g; a. 1300.) Gift. 
(223); Giftes (388). 

give. (v. 18, of a judge, a tribunal: to 
deliver authoritatively (a judgement, etc.); 
a. 1300.) Mi iugement were sone igiuen. 


(246) 
*+Goddot. {=God wot; a. 1300.) Goddot, 
so I wille. (439) 


jgoder-heal. ({sb., welfare, prosperity; a. 
1300.) And goder hele shal ben pin. (269) 
grant. (v. fl. intr., to agree, consent; a. 
1300.) Bote hoe grante and lete him spede. 
(364) 

prieve. {v. 76. Tb. refl., to grow angry; 
1377.) 3if pat I me shulde greue. (59) 
have wrong. (Wrong, sb.* 1. tb, the fact or 
position of being in the wrong, chiefly in 
the phr. to have wrong; a. 1300.) Per of 
he heuede wrong. (9) [Cf. The Thrush 
and the Nightingale (ed. Brown, English 
Lyrics of the XIIIth Century) 85-7: 
Ni3ttingale, pou hauest wrong! /Wolt pou 
me senden of pis lond/For ich holde wip 
pe ri3ztte?] 

hele. (v.2 tl. tb. absol. or intr., to keep a 
secret, keep silence; 13.. Guy of Warwick.) 
Make me siker . . ./bat pou wolt helen. 
(240-41); Ich shal helen bi mi mi3tte (253) 
here. (adv. 2, in weakened sense, more or 
less directly indicating something present to 
the sight or the mind; c. 1460.) Haue her 
twenti shiling. (270); Haue her fles and 
eke bred. (327); Haue her pe coppe wip 
pe drinke. (329) 

hundred. (2, often used indefinitely or 
hyperbolically for a large number; a. 1300.) 
Pau he were on hondred mile/Bi 3ende 
Rome. (104-5) 

i-bless, v. (OE. gebletsian). (Not in O.E.D.) 
God pe iblessi. (161) [J-bless is found in 
Lambeth Homilies 31: bene preost he mot 
isechen pe hine acursede. pet he hine 
iblecie; and in Seinte Marherete (ed. Mack) 
52/4-5: Seten ant sungen on hire bodi 
bilehwit, & iblesceden hit.] 

*tin privity. (Privity, 72, in private; c. 
1290.) bat miztte welde secc a vif/In 
priuite. (83-4) 
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*in town. (Town, 4b, without article; 
referring to the town in or near which the 
speaker is at the moment; 1389.) Wile pi 
louerd is in toune. (70) 

judgement. (3, the sentence of a court of 
justice; c. 1290.) Mi iugement were sone 
igiuen. (246) 

leave. {v.' 5, to commit, refer, constr. to 
or dat.; c. 1300.) And leuen al his muchele 
kare/To Dame Siriz pe hende. (153-4) 
*tlewty. (Fidelity, loyalty, often in phr. by 
or for my, thy (etc.) lewty; a. 1300.) Bi pi 
leute. (229) 

lore. (sb.' 4, used vaguely, esp. in allitera- 
tive poetry, for: information, story; c. 
1350.) I shal kenne hire sulke a lore. (264) 
*love-work. (Act of love; sexual inter- 
course; not in O.E.D.) If eni clerc/Bedep 
pe pat loue werc. (373-4) 

*make dole. (Dole, sb.? 2, to lament, 
mourn; c. 1290.) For pi maki sori del. 
(344) 

*merchandise. (sb. +1, the business of 
buying and selling goods for profit; 1297.) 
be louerd wend away/Hon his marchaun- 
dise. (17-18) 

*misadventure. (1, mishap, misfortune; c. 
1290.) Leste pou mes auenter haue. (202) 
mourn for. (v.' 73, to have a painful long- 
ing; not recorded with for.) Leue pat pi 
pout so tourne,/Pat ihc for pe no leng ne 
mourne. (147-8). [Mourn for, in this 
sense, occurs in Harley Lyrics (ed. Brook) 
37/22-3: Ase hire forhed dop in day,/For 
wham pus muchel y mourne may; and in 
Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century (ed. 
Brown: 112/35-6: Do me loue pee wip al 
my mi3t,/& for pee moorne bope day & 
ny3t.] 

*nelde. (sb.=myn elde, old woman; not in 
O.E.D.) 3e, nelde, witerli. (232); cf. 173, 
217, 249, 370, 385, 436. 

of price. (Price, sb. +7, tb, of persons; 
worthy, excellent; 1303.) Mon of pris. 
(120) 

one. (pron. 20b, some one, a certain one, 
defined by a sb. in apposition; 1297.) Hof 
on ich herde saie,/Ful modi mon and 
proud. (2-3) 

out’. (adv. 3b, expressing extension or pro- 
longation (in space or time), as in stretch 
out; c. 1380.) Strek out hire pes. (441) 
out®. (adv. 15b, not within doors, not 
“in”; c. 1440.) He ves houte. (79) 

rede. {v.' 6e, to advise (a person), with acc. 
and inf. without to; c. 1290.) For pen 
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radde a frend me go. (185). Contrast: A 
frend him radde for to fare. (152) 
rue. (v.' 12b, to have pity, with on or 
upon; 1297.) Rew on me. (114) 
say. {v.* 3d, used absolutely, with certain 
advs., esp. well, the implied object being 
some particular saying; 1375.) Wel hauest 
pou said. (268). Cf: Pou seist as hende. 
(61) 
*say nay. (Nay, adv.' 2b, to deny or refuse 
(one); 1390.) Of hire loue hoe seiz me nai. 
(179) [O.E.D. cites no instance where the 
thing denied is preceded by of. Of occurs, 
however, in Havelok 2886: Ne of pe spus- 
ing seyen nay; and in Religious Lyrics of 
the XIVth Century (ed. Brown) 121/23: Of 
myn askynge say not nay.] 
seely. (6, pitiable, miserable, “ poor”; 
1297.) Seli wif, God pe hounbinde! (315); 
Seli wif, wat eillep pe? (337) 
shape. (v. 7, to transform or turn into, 
—_ And shop mi douter til a biche. 
(354) 
shilling. (1d, unchanged in plural; a. 1300.) 
Twenti shiling. (270) 
*shod. (ppl. a. 1, wearing shoes, chiefly 
with qualifying adv., well, neatly, etc.; 
1382.) Euele ishoed. (320) [Shod occurs 
in Ancrene Wisse (ed. Hall, Early Middle 
English) 62/40: Ischeoed ne slepe 3e nawt; 
in Old English Miscellany (ed. Morris) 
91/35: Payh we her hoppen. ihosed and 
ischode; and in Cursor Mundi 6071: Lok 
pat pai be scod ilkan; 20215 Quen scho was 
schod and neu clad.] 
an (sb. 4, lord, master; 1297.) Oure sire. 
sly. (adj. 4 tb, of words, etc.: subtle, 
disingenuous; 1387.) Mid wordes milde 
and eke sleie. (159) 
speed. (v. 1. fb, to succeed in getting, 
obtaining, or accomplishing, constr. of; c. 
1400.) As mon pat wolde of loue spede. 
ye For of pin hernde ich haue wel sped. 
) 
spill. {v. lc, refl., to destroy or kill (one- 
self); c. 1375.) bat pou pe shuldest spille. 
(432) 
stark, {(adj., fig., substantial; not in O.E.D.) 
Ich wille geue pe gift ful stark. (223) 
streek. (7, trans., to stretch out, extend; a. 
1340.) Strek out hire pes. (441) 
tstrength. (v. 3, refl., to summon up one’s 
Strength; c. 1489.) I shal strengpen me per 
to. (170) [D.S. may have strengthen, of 
which, however, no similar reflexive use is 
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recorded in O.E.D. Strength, refl., occurs 
in Lambeth Homilies 51: He ‘ 
strengdded him to swimminde; in MS. Harley 
2253 (ed. Béddeker) 257: & streinpede him 
bi al ys miht/To serue god bo day & nyht; 
and in Piers Plowman A. X. 110-11: And 
strengthe thi-seluen/To beo blesset for thi 
beryng.] 

*sweeting. (1, dear one, darling; a. 1300.) 
To make me wip pe sueting saut. (222) 
[Sweeting occurs in be Wohunge of Ure 
Lauerd {ed. Thompson) 22/69: Al is tin mi 
sweting.] 

tell. (v. 12, intrans., to give an account, 
constr. of, about; a. 1300.) be clarc of wam 
I telle. (387) 

think. (v.? 7a, to contrive, devise, plan, 
plot, trans. with inf.; 1483.) And poute 
bope nizt and dai/Hire al for to wende. 
(150-51) 

*uncourteous. (Wanting in courtesy; 1303.) 
Houncurteis ne willi be;/Ne con I nout on 
vilte. (46-7) 

upon. (prep. 6, denoting the day of an 
occurrence, regarded as a unit of time; a. 
1300.) Oppon a dai he was out wend. 
(345) 

*tvail. (v.' 3b, trans., to aid, assist, or help 
(a person, etc.; a. 1300.) Pou me coupest 
helpe and uaile. (188) 

villainy. (73, disgrace, dishonour; c. 1375.) 
Same ne vilani/Ne bede I pe non. (128-9); 
bat pou heuedest uilani/Ne shame for mi 
goed. (250-51) 

*twe. (int., an exclamation app. used for 
emphasis; 13.. Sir Orfeo.) We, we! oldest 
pou mea fol? (115) 

will, (v.' 19c, with ellipsis of active inf. to 
be supplied from the context, with so or 
that substituted for the omitted inf. phr.; 
c. 1430.) Goddot, so I wille. (439) 

with. (prep. 40a, after a passive verb or 
participle, indicating the principal agent: 
by; c. 1300.) To ben wip shome somer 
driuen,/Wip prestes and wip clarkes. 
(247-8) 

*without grief. (Grief, sb. ¢4. tb, without 
grudging; c. 1340.) Fol blepeli willi don for 
pe,/Wip houten gref. (35-6) 

*twithout wough. (Wough, sb.” 2d, truly; 
13.. Guy of Warwick.) Oure loue is also 
trewe as stel,/Wip houten wou. (95-6) 


Dame Sirith also presents some instances 
of words or senses of words, phrases, or 
constructions occurring earlier than the 
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first use recorded in M.E.D.'' These are: 


algate. (M.E.D. adv. 3(a), in any event, in 
any case, at any rate; a. 1325.) Allegate 
loke pat pou do so/As ich pe bad. (398-9) 
[D.S. may have “In every way, any way, 
any how; by all or any means”; c. 1230 


{O.E.D. 2). This is not explicitly noticed 
by M.E.D.] 
courtesy. (M.E.D. 3(a), benevolent or 


humane disposition or conduct; ?a. 1300.) 
Dame, dame, torn pi mod;/Pi curteisi wes 
euer god. (109-10) 

*for all the world. (M.E.D., for, prep. 6(d), 
for any reward, on any account, under any 
circumstances; 1369.) For al pe world ne 
woldi nout/Pbat ich were to chapitre ibrout. 
(243-4) 

*o0 about. (M.E.D., aboute, adv. 7(b), try 
(to do sth.); c. 1390.) Ich am igon aboute/ 
To speken wip pe. (80-81) 


B. D. H. MILLER. 
Oxford. 


11 M.E.D. owes to D.S. its earliest quotation for 
ender, adj. (366); falsdom (65); falsete (101); 
that be thou bold (bold, adj. 2) (54); withouten 
faile, word and phrase (faile, 2) (187). 


A MIDDLE ENGLISH EPITAPH 


HE poem in MS. Balliol 354 and (in 
an imperfect version) in MS. Trinity 

College, Cambridge, 1157, which is printed 
by Carleton Brown in Religious Lyrics of 
the Fifteenth Century under the title of 
Farewell, this World is but a Cherry Fair’ 
is a very impressive example of its kind. 
In both form and content it is entirely 
traditional. Like the excellent fifteenth- 
century Lament of the Soul of Edward IV 
and several other Middle English lyrics? it 
is a “farewell” to the world spoken by a 
dead man who makes a brief lament de 
contemptu mundi. It contains many of the 
topoi of medieval mortality literature—the 
joy of this world is brief, false and unstable 
(the comparison with the short-lived festi- 
vities of the “‘ cherry fair” is one which is 
made by several other English poets).* Death 
is “ sotell”” and sudden in his coming; he is 

1Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XVth 
Century, No. 149. 

2Cf. Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the 
X1IVth Century. No. 97, Religious Lyrics of the 
XVth Century, Nos. 159, 160, etc. 

3 Cf. Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century, No. 
117, 1. 85; R. L. Greene, The Early English Carols, 
No. 371 and note, etc. 
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the Leveller, no respecter of those who sit 
“ryall in a cheyere”’; he “arrests” the 
man, just as in the Danse Macabre he 
announces to the Constable 

Hit is my riz3t / to reste and 3ow constreine 

With vs to daunce / my maister sir Constable ;+ 
no man can escape from his “ hold ”—the 
wiperclench as it is called in a thirteenth. 
century lyric;> even his knocking at the 
gate finds a parallel in a fourteenth-century 
poem: 

.. . dep dinges o pi dore 
bat nedes schal be pi neizecbore.* 

Nevertheless it is all handled with rare tact 
and skill. The lyric is marred by an 
occasional flatness of style (like the heavy 
Experyence cawsith me pe trowth to com- 
pile) but there is a marked absence of 
preaching, and the dramatic possibilities of 
the “farewell to the world” form are fully 
exploited. Instead of a catalogue of plati- 
tudes, the poet gives the sense of a speaking 
human voice. The tone of the monologue 
varies from the stark opening 

Ffarewell, this world! I take my leve for euere, 

I am arested to apere at goddes face 
to the touchingly pathetic 

Speke softe, ye folk, for I am leyd aslepe 

I haue my dreme, in trust is moche treson . 
and the almost despairing cry of the 
penitent 

Wold to god, I had remembyrd me be-forne! 
The movement of the verse is firm and 
assured, and the poem rises to a stately 
climax in the last stanza:’ 

Farewell, my frendis! the tide abidith no man: 

I moste departe hens & so shall ye, 

But in this passage the beste song pat I can 

Is Requiem Eternam—I pray God grant it me! 


4 Lydgate’s Dance of Death, ed. E. P. Hammond 
in English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey, 
p. 133, 4. 137. 

5 Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the XIIIth 
Century, No. 10. 

‘ = Lyrics of the XIVth Century, No. 21, 

71 am here following Carleton Brown's com- 
posite text, with the final stanza supplied from 
Balliol 354. It seems almost certain that this final 
stanza was part of the original poem and is not a 
later addition. The version of the poem in Trinity 
1157 is manifestly incomplete. It occupies the 
whole side of f.67a, and breaks off at the bottom 
of the page in the middle of stanza four (whene 
his peynted t. ..). The rest of the line is erased 
and at the top of the next side (f.67b) a new hand 
begins De S.Katerina. Further confirmatory evi- 
dence is given by the Maldon inscription (No. VII, 
inf.), even though it cannot be dated exactly, for 
here versions of both the first stanza and the last 
are found together. 
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Whan I haue endid all myn aduersite, 

Graunte me in paradise to haue a mancyon, 

That shede his blode for my redempcion. 

This stanza, it will be seen, forms a self- 
contained unit, and does appear separately 
in MS. Lansdowne 762, where, with the 
heading Epitaphium, it is found in the midst 
of a series of Latin epitaphs (for Pope 
Eugenius, Nicholas V, Nennius, Ovid, 
Terence, and others).* It was in fact used 
as an epitaph quite frequently in the late 
fifteenth century. At least seven examples 
of it are known’ (most of them on monu- 
ments or brasses which have not survived); 
a remark of the seventeenth-century anti- 
quarian Weever (to whom we are indebted 
for preserving several of the inscriptions) 
that is is “an old Inscription which I often 
meete with” perhaps suggests that others 
once existed. The seven known epitaphs 
are: 

I. St. Michael's, Crooked Lane, London, 
(1487) 

Farewell my friendes the tide abydeth no man 

I am departed hence, and so shall ye. 

But in this passage the best song that I can 

Is requiem eternam, now Jesu grant it me, 

When I haue ended all mine aduersitie, 

Grant me in Paradise to haue a mansion, 

That shedst th[y]'® blood for my redemption. 
This is given in Stow’s Survey of London 
(1598), p. 175, as the epitaph of John Shrow, 
a stockfishmonger, who died in 1487. It is 
now lost—the medieval church was burnt in 
the Great Fire, and Wren’s building, which 
replaced it, was destroyed in 1831 to make 
way for the new approaches to London 
Bridge. 

II. Romford, Essex. 

Farwel my frendys, the Tyde abydeth no man; 

I am departyd fro hens, and so sall ye, 

But in my pasage the best song I can, 

Is Req{uliem'! eternam: now Iesu grant it me, 

When I haue endyd all my auersite; 

Grant me in Paradys to haue a mansion, 
That shed thy bood for my redemption. 


§ MS. Lansdowne 762, f. 19b (printed Rel. Ant., 
1.268), It is noteworthy that this single stanza 
shares with the inscriptions the reading nowe [hii 
graunte it me, where Balliol 354 has I pray God 
grant it me, 

* Antiquarians have long known of the existence 
of these inscriptions. HH. Haines, A Manual of 
Monumental Brasses (1861), p. clxxxi and note, 
lists Nos. II-VII. Miss Rosemary Woolf has very 
kindly drawn my attention to Thomas Ravenshaw’s 
Antiente Epitaphes (1878), which lists all the 
— (p. 14) and gives the text of Maldon 


‘0 Stow, Ist ed., the. 
"' Weever, Ist ed., Reqniem. 
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According to Weever, who gives this text in 
his Funerall Monuments (1631), p. 649, on 
the tomb of Avery Cornburgh (which itself 
had a long English inscription and the date 
1480) “ this Epitaph following is inlaid with 
brasse. 

Her lyeth Elisabyth Hannys, sister to Master 


’ 


Auery Cornburgh Sqwire Farwel .. .” &c. 


Lysons (Environs of London (1796), IV, 
p. 196) says of the Romford tombs: “In 
the Essex visitations in the Heralds College 
are recorded the tombs of William Carde, 
1456; Avery Cornburgh, Esq., Beatrice his 
wife, and John Crowland, D.D., who all 
died in 1480; Elizabeth Hamys [sic], sister 
of Avery Cornburgh (no date); and Mar- 
gery, daughter of Sir Thomas Mountford, 
1487. The brass plates, which belonged to 
these tombs, have been taken away.” The 
church of St. Edward the Confessor. 
Romford, was entirely rebuilt in 1839. 
Some of the old monuments remain, but 
that of Avery Cornburgh and his sister is 
not among them. 


Ill. Northleach, Gloucestershire. 


ffarewell my frendes the tyde abideth no man, 
I am departed from hense and so shall ye, 
But in this passage the best songe that I can 
Is requiem eternam now [hi graunte it me, 
Whan I haue ended all myn aduersite, 
Graunte me in paradise to haue a mansion, 
That shed thy blode ffor my redempcion. 


This is still to be found among the magnifi- 


cent brasses of Northleach church. It bears 
neither name nor date.’* 


IV. Baldock, Hertfordshire. 


Farwel my frendys, the tyd abidyth no man, 
I am departed hens, and so sal ye 

But in this pasage the best song I can 

Is Requiem Eternam, now Iesu grant it me. 
When I haue ended all myn aduersity 
Grant me in Paradys to hav a mansion 
That shedst thy bloud for my redemption. 


Weever, p. 545, introduces this with the 
remark, “Here is an ancient Monument, 
and an old Inscription which I often meete 
with”. He does not make it clear whether 
it was on the tomb of William Crane 
(d. 1483), “Jane and Margaret his wyffes ” 
which he mentions next. In any case it 
has now vanished. 

The last three epitaphs offer marked 
textual variations of one sort or another. 


12, W. J. Monk, Northleach and Around, p. 46, 
suggests that it may be the brass of William 
Mydwinter, a wool-merchant of the late fifteenth 
century who is mentioned in the Cely Letters. 
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V. St. Martin's, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Farewell my freyndes, the tyde abydeth no man, 
We be departed fro hence, and so sall yee: 
But in this passage, the best song that we say 
can, 
Is Requiem eternam, now Iesu grant hit mee, 
When wee haue endyd all our aduersitee, 
Grant vs in Paradise to haue a mansion, 
That shced his blood for our redemption! 
Therefore wee tendyrlie requier yee, 
For the souls of John Benson, 
And Anne his wyff, of your charitie, 
To say a Pater Noster and an Aue. 
The text is given by Weever, p. 387. Plural 
pronouns have deen substituted for singular, 
and the added lines are inept. The phrase 
that we say can is unmetrical and corrupt. 
The inscription does not survive—the 
medieval church was destroyed by the Great 
Fire and rebuilt by Wren (1677-84). 
VI. Royston, Hertfordshire. 
Now farewell my frendys all 
The tyde abydethe no man 
I am departed hens and so ye shall 
Yn thys passage ye best songe that I can 
Requiem eternam now [hi graunte yt me 
When I haue endyd all myne aduersite 
Graunte me yn paradyse to haue a mancion 
That shed thy blod for my redempcioun 


This inscription is still to be found, arranged 
as a quatrain, on a small rectangular brass 
in the wall of the church. It bears no date. 
Here the original seven-line stanza has been 
converted into one of eight lines, with 
unhappy metrical results. 

VII. Maldon, Essex. 


Farwel you world, I tak leue for euer 

I am cityd to appere I not where 

Yen al yis world yis tym had I leuer, 

A lit] spase to mak a sith for fere 

Of my trespace, broken is for sorrow 

Myn hart, now be that sal not be to morrow. 


Farwell frendys, ye tide bidyth no man; 
I am tak fro hens, and so sal ye: 

But to what passage tel you I ne can, 

Ye yat be ~— may prey wel ye be, 
Nakyd I go, nakyd hider we cam 

Prey ye for me, Requiem eternam. 


The text is given by Weever, p. 610.7% No 


13 Tt is not clear from Weever’s entry whether 
the inscription belongs to Richard Wood and his 
wife Joan or not. Ravenshaw, op. cit., p. 10, 
assumes that it does, and assigns it to c.1445 (with- 
out giving any evidence for this date). Salmon in 
the History and Antiquities of Essex (1743), p. 424, 
gives the following note: ‘‘Mr Weever has pre- 
served another Epitaph in the same Chanel fie. the 
North], with two shields; A winged Bull with two 
Axes in Saltire between three Roses, for Richard 
Wood and his Wife Joane, whose Bearing seems 
to shew also an Adept in the Mestere of Demolish- 
ing, who, amongst other Mementos, has left this 
for the use of Posterity : 

The Tide bideth no Man. 

This is without Date.” 
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trace of the inscription now remains. This 
example is unique in including a version 
of the first stanza of the poem as well as 
the last. The seven-line stanzas have been 
made into six-line stanzas, and there are 
alterations, additions, lines broken up, all 
of which suggests perhaps that we have here 
the results of oral transmission or imperfect 
recollection. 


Verse epitaphs in Middle English are not 
common, and come mostly from the later 
Middle Ages.’* There are a number of 
laments for prominent public figures, some 
of which were no doubt written by members 
of the lord’s or patron’s entourage. Such 
are the fourteenth-century !poem on the 
death of Edward III,’* some poems on 
Edward IV,’* an epitaph on Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester (d. 1447) in the style 





of Lydgate,’ and an extremely dull poem, 
sometimes attributed to Skelton, on Jasper, 
Duke of Bedford (d. 1495)."* Many of these 
were probably, as R. H. Robbins says, 
“ private compositions, restricted at most to 
the circle of mourners”.’® Another 


14See the discussion of the kind by R. H. 
—? Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, lvi (1955), | 
Pp. A 

18 C, Brown and R. H. Robbins, The Index of 
Middle English Verse, No. 5. Printed in K. 
Sisam’s XIVth Century Verse and Prose, p. 157. 

16 Index, No. 4062, printed by Furnivall in 
E.ETS., 0s. 15, xivi ff.; Index, No. 1505, 
a fragment of a chanson d’aventure, printed bY 
H. E. Sandison, The Chanson d’ Aventure in Middle 
English, p. 128-9: Index, No. 2192, the Lament of 
the Soul of Edward IV, often attributed to Skelton | 
(v. I. A. Gordon, John Skelton, p. 46ff), which 
found its way into the early editions of the Mirror 
for Magistrates (v. Campbell’s modern 
edition, p. 236). 

_17 Index, 3206. Printed by R. H. Robbins, art. 


cit. 

18 Index, 520. Printed Ke Dyce, Poetical Works 
of John Skelton, Il, p. 388. Skelton’s Vpon the 
Doulourus Dethe and Muche Lamentable Chaunce 
of the most Honorable Erle of Northumberlande | 
(Dyce, I. 6), with its invocation of the Muse and 
its elaborate rhetoric, belongs rather to the genre 
of formal elegy. 

19R. H. Robbins, art. cit., p. 248. He suggests 
that the epitaph for Duke Humphrey, if it was not 
used in the ceremonies of interment, may have been 
written on a scro!l and exhibited near the tomb at 
the burial. ‘ Handbill” verse of this sort was 
certainly known, as Robbins shows. though 
“tablets” and “tables” are very frequently 
mentioned in connexion with enitanhs. Thus MS. | 
Trin‘ty 1157, f. 45, eives some Latin “ verses to be 
wreten on a tabyll hangynge at the Tumbe of | 
Svmon Langham sumtyme Abbot of Westm. in | 


= —— 


Westm.”, and Weever, p. 320, describes the eritanh — 


of Sir Philip Sidney, inspired by Du Bellay's 
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fifteenth-century poem, called by Carleton 
Brown The Mirror of Mortality, refers in 
one stanza to Ralph, Lord Cromwell 
(d. 1454) and may have been written as an 
epitaph by one of his chaplains at Tatter- 
shall.2° Another brief epitaph, from the 
tomb of the Earl of Dunbar (d. 1416), is 
preserved in B.M. Addit. MS. 37223.** 


Farewell, My Friends, however, is not a 
“personal ”’ epitaph of this sort. It belongs 
rather to the tradition of verse ftituli of quite 
general content, often as much admonitory 
as commemorative, which are frequently 
found on medieval tombs and memorial 
brasses.2”, At Higham Ferrers, for instance, 
William and Beatrice Chichele exhort the 
passer-by : 


Such as ye be such wer we 

Such as we bee such shall ye be 
Lerneth to deye that is the lawe 

That this lif now to wol drawe. 

Sorroe or gladness nought letten age 
But on he cometh to lord and page. 
Wherfor for us that ben goo 

Preyeth as other shall for you doo 
That god of his benignyte 

On us have mercy and pite 

And nought remember our wykkedness 
Soth he us bought of hys goodness. Amen.?° 


epitaph on the Sieur de Bonivet “ which by some 
English wit was happily imitated, and ingeniously 
applyed to the honour of this our worthy chieftaine 
Sir Philip : written vpon a Tablet, and fastened to 
a pillar in S.Pauls Church London, the place of 
his buriall . . .”’. 

20 Index, No. 2411, Religious Lyrics of the XVth 
Century, No. 154. ; 

21 Index, No. 1206; R. H. Robbins, Secular 
Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth Centuries, No. 125. 
Robbins, op. cit., No. 124, prints a mock epitaph 
for “rich Alan”. In this genre some amusing 
examples, in both Latin and English, are provided 
by Skelton (Dyce I. 168f.). . 

221 hope to treat these at greater length in a 
later study. 

23 Text from J. Evans, English Art 1307-1461, 
p. 174. William Chichele’s brother, the famous 
archbishop, from his tomb at Canterbury voices 
the same sentiments in a more learned language. 
The theme of the ‘image of mortality” with the 
warning “such shall you be” is of great antiavity. 
In the Satyricon of Petronius. during Trimalchio’s 
feast, a slave brings out a silver skeleton, and in 
the moralizing verses that accompany it there 
occurs the phrase sic erimus cuncti. Herodotus 
(II, c.78) describes a similar practice at Esyptian 
banquets: here the servant says ‘‘ Gaze here, and 
drink and be merry; for when vou die. such will 
you be”. Without the carpe diem, and. usually, 
in a “dramatic” form (i.e. spoken by the skull, 
the skeleton, or the dead man). the idea is a 
commonplace of medieval mortality literature. (Cf. 
Caesarius of Arles: Cross, J.E.G.P., lvi, 434, etc.). 

ere are many examples in Middle English, both 
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Similarly, at St. Michael’s, Basinghall, before 
it was destroyed by the Great Fire, John 
Barton, mercer (d. 1460), gave another 
“warning from the tomb”: 
Iohn Barton lyeth vnder here, 
Sometimes of London Citizen and Mercer, 
And ienet his wife, with their progeny, 
Beene turned to earth as yee may see, 
Frendes free what so yee bee, 
Pray for vs wee you pray, 
As you see vs in this degree, 
So shall you bee another day.?4 
And it would be easy to multiply examples. 
One well-known Middle English poem 
which was adapted for this purpose is the 
“longer version” of Earth upon Earth, 
which once adorned the walls of the Chapel 
of the Trinity in Stratford-on-Avon, and 
which remained popular as a tombstone 
inscription at least into the eighteenth 
century.”> Appended to it in the Stratford- 
on-Avon inscription are some lines which 
are familiar to students of the Middle 
English religious lyric as a version of 
Memorare Novissima Tua:** 
Whoo soo hym bethowgh[t] 
Inwardly and ofte 
How harde hyt ys to flett, 
From bede to peyt 
From peyt to peyne 
That neuer schall seys serten.. . 


He wolde not doo no syn 
all pis world to wynn 


But the majority of the rough verses that 
are used as inscriptions on tombs have no 
literary value. The sentiments are trite, the 
language awkward, the metre limping. 
The solemnity and sombre force of Farewell 
My Friends gives it a special place of 


honour. 
D. Gray. 
Oxford. 


in inscriptions and poems. In the Arundel Psalter 
(MS. Arundel 83), above an illustration of the 
Three Living and the Three Dead, the dead are 
made to say: 
Ich wes wel fair Such scheltou be 
For godes loue be wer by me. 
24 Stow’s Survey of London (1598), p. 229. 
25v, H. Murray, E.E.T.S. o.s. 141, p. xxxv ff. 
26 Another popular inscription, found at Faver- 
sham and (formerly) at Saffron Walden, etc. v. 
Index 4129, Weever, p. 276, 625, etc. The Stratford 
inscription is now lost; it was copied in the nine- 
teenth century by Thomas Fisher (Ancient Alle- 
gorical Paintings . . . on the walls of the Chanel 
of the Trinity . . . at Stratford-on-Avon (1838) 
(v. W. P. Reeves, M.L.N., ix, 203). A manuscript 
version of the poem is given by Carleton Brown, 
English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century, No. 13. 
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INNS OF COURT NOMENCLATURE: 
“MOOTS” AND “MOOTABLE” 


S. BLAND has given us some valuable 
references for such terms as “ moot” 
and “ bolt ”’, both as verbs and as nouns, to 
antedate the O.E.D. citations.’ But the 
technical term ‘“* moot” in its several forms 
and variants can be found even earlier than 
Bland’s references. It must be remembered 
that the moot in the Inns of Court goes back 
at least to the early fifteenth century; as 
J. Douglas Walker comments in the Preface 
to the Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn, “ the 
institution of moots was of long standing in 
the Society: so far back as 1427, Robert 
Baynard was expelled the Society for 
disobedience and default ih 


in mooting”’. 
The problem is to locate the beginning of 
the use of the English term “* moot”. 

From the Middle Temple Records Bland 
was able to give instances of “ moot’”’, both 
as a verb and as a noun, in 1514, earlier 
than the citations in O.E.D. But from the 
Black Books we can discover an instance of 
this term’s being used in a Lincoln’s Inn 
record of 1512:°* 

.. . for that he woul not vse the Moute, and 

that the Moute failed ; vs. 

(On the same page the term is spelt 
“mowte ”, and later the variant “ moute” 
is employed.) 

“To moot” was the usual infinitive form 
in English, but the law-French “ moytter” 
appears in a 1542 recording that one 
member of the Society was pardoned on 
condition that he 

att the next lernynge vacacion and contynually 

after, as longe as he shalbe att the Barre, do 

demeane hymsclfe in keipyng of lernynges and 
goynge furth to moytter [moot], as an Utter 

Barester ought to doo.. .* 

“ Mooting”, as Bland has noted, occurs 
together with “bolting” in the Black 
Books in 1560—four decades earlier than 
the O.E.D.’s citation of 1602.° 

The term ‘“mootable” was generally 
applied to a day on which a moot could or 
should be held, and for this signification 


1D. S. Bland, 
Corrections for i 
(146 August, 1952), 364. 

2The Records of the Honorable Society. of 
Lincoln’s Inn—The Black Books, vol. I, from 
A.D. 1422 to a.p. 1586 (1897), p. xxv-xxvi. Here- 
after cited as Black Books. 

3 Bland, loc. cit.; Black Books, I, 166. 

4 Tbid., I, 260. 

5 Bland, loc. cit.; Black Books, I, 332. 
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Bland found a usage in 1572. But we can 
now add a Lincoln’s Inn usage of 1552: 


. + + Provided that at suche nyght as yt 
motable, then no case to be argued.® aig 


The O.E.D. has noted that earlier More had 
used the term to refer to a case capable of 
being argued by students: his phrase 
“ motable cases” occurs in his Debellation 
of Salem and Bizance,’ written against the 
common lawyer Christopher St. German 
and published in 1533. R J. ScHorcK 


University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


® Black Books, I, 301. 
7 ch. vii, sig. O.tiij.v Works 1557. 


RHETORICAL PATTERNS IN 
“HAMLET ”, III. i. 56-60 


a recent note, C. C. Clarke presented 
an interpretation of the first five lines of 


[N 


Hamlet’s “to be or not to be” soliloquy | 
which seems to me to go far toward resolv- | 





ing the long-standing disagreement between | 
those who understand that Hamlet is | 


debating suicide, and those who regard him 


as trying to decide whether to pursue his | 


revenge.’ 
pretation is that it does not insist on one 
of these interpretations being right, the 
other wrong; in Clarke’s opinion, “ Hamlet 
is deliberating, at one and the same time, 
on suicide and revenge”’.* It is my purpose 
here to suggest that the rhetorical relation- 
ship of the first line to the four succeeding 
lines may lend support to this dual inter- 
pretation. 

Many students of the play, I believe, 
must have puzzled over the rhetorical 
pattern in Hamlet’s opening lines. Irving 
T. Richards, who surveyed a great part of 
the critical writing devoted to the soliloquy, 
came to the conclusion that “ most com- 
mentators ... have assumed such a relation 
of the lines, whether or not they have 
expressed it and whatever diverse meanings 
they may have drawn from it”.’ The 
paucity of commentary on this point makes 
it difficult to determine how the lines have 
generally been read. As nearly as I can 


1** A Note on ‘To be or not to be’”’, Essays in 
Criticism, x (1960), 18-23. G. Wilson Knight offers 
a similar explanation in The 
(London, 1949), pp. 304-9; see Clarke's “* Acknow- 
ledgement’’ in Essays in Criticism, x (1960), 372. 

2 Clarke, op. cit., p. 18. 

3“ The Meaning of Hamlet's 


Soliloquy ”, 
P.M.L.A., xlvii (1933), 748, note. 
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judge, however, most students have 
assumed, as Richards does, that to be” 
seems Obviously to signify ‘to suffer the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ’”,’ 
and that “‘not to be”, therefore, is linked 
with “to take arms against a sea of 
troubles”. Such an arrangement, I believe, 
favours the interpretation that Hamlet is 
debating whether to live or die. If Hamlet 
is “to be” (ie. to live), then he must 
continue “to suffer”; if he is “ not to be” 
(i.e. to die), he puts an “end” to his 
troubles. This has been, and will, I expect, 
continue to be the most popular interpreta- 
tion.” However, to say that this is the 
usual order in which the lines are inter- 
preted does not mean that it is the only 
possible order in which they can be 
understood. 

In her study of Shakespeare’s rhetoric, 
Sister Miriam Joseph points out his “ con- 
tinuing favour for antimetabole ”, and it is 
certainly not difficult to add many passages 
to the sixteen examples she gives of this 
figure.© However, since it is manifestly 
impossible to prove by this means that 
Shakespeare intended that “to be” should 
be linked with “to take arms”, and “not 
to be” with “to suffer”, one has to be 
content with a demonstration that such an 
arrangement is not a logical impossibility. 

In my opinion, the chiastic arrangement 
favours an interpretation of revenge. If 
Hamlet goes ahead with his plan, if his 
revenge is “to be’’, then clearly he must 
“take arms”; if his revenge is “not to 
be”, then he must be content “to suffer” 
Personally, I find that this arr ingement and 
this interpretation create the fewest diffi- 
culties, and, were it necessary to choose one 
interpretation and reject the other, I would 
certainly choose this in preference to the 
traditional one of suicide. However, as 
both Clarke and Knight have demonstrated, 
it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
insist on an exclusive interpretation. In 
fact, any attempt to resolve the difficulties 


4 Ibid. 

5 Richards, however, is one of the fairly numer- 
ous dissenters; he accepts this order, but is for a 
Strict interpretation of revenge. 

® Shakespeare’s Use of the Aris of Language 
(New York, 1947), pp. 81-2. Cp., e.g., Measure 
for Measure, II, ii, 29-33, 64-6 ps A Shakespeare 
employs chiasmus two times running); II, iv 1; Tl, 
1, 5-6, 41-3; Coriolanus, I, i, 166-8 (The Complete 
works, ed. Peter Alexander, London and Glasgow, 
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and ambiguities of this passage may very 
well be beside the point if Shakespeare 
deliberately constructed the lines so that 
they could be read and understood in a 
number of different ways, using this means 
of suggesting the doubts and perplexities in 
Hamlet’s mind at this crucial point. 

As a matter of fact, I am not completely 
satisfied that the two arrangements I have 
discussed completely exhaust the possibili- 
ties. The question, Is this to be, or not to 
be? can, I think, be asked of each of the 
propositions in turn: “to suffer in the 
mind/The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune”, is this “to be” or “ not to be ”? 
Such an arrangement can be understood, 
like the others, as a simple choice between 
two alternatives, or, as Knight suggests, as 
involving the much deeper problem of 
authentic existence. 

According to Knight, Hamlet’s choice of 
“to be” is “not merely to live, to act, to 
exist, but really to be, to be as an integrated 
and whole person in the Nietzschean 
sense”.” Such an interpretation, I believe, 
ought to be very welcome to the Existen- 
tialists, but, so far as I know, they have 
made little attempt to exploit Hamlet as 
an exemplar of their philosophy of choice.* 
In some respects, this neglect is regrettable, 
for their writing in general suggests to me 
that they, at any rate, ought to be prepared 
to accept and to appreciate the significance 
of those ambiguities which have caused us 
so many difficulties in the past. 

To my mind, there is no question that the 
ambiguities which Knight and Clarke have 
pointed out must be accepted since they 
arise inevitably out of a passage which can 
be read and understood equally well one 
way as another. A single explanation of 
the passage, therefore, can never be suffi- 
cient; it requires some such multiple inter- 
pretation as Clarke and Knight have 
Offered. I am very well aware that my 
rhetorical analysis, which, as I believe, sub- 
stantiates their findings, is going to be 
regarded with suspicion and distaste. Never- 
theless, I believe that the reader ought to 
resist any temptation to dismiss a rhetorical 
approach to the problem. We may have 


7 Knight, op. cit., p. 308. 

* Wylie Sypher's “Hamlet: The Existential 
Madness”’, The Nation, clxii (22 June, 1946), pp. 
750-1, is possibly an exception. I cannot be certain 
about this because Sypher’s commentary on 
Hamlet’s choice merely confuses me. 
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lost faith in the kind of rhetorical tricks 
which I have been examining in this note, 
but we ought not to lose sight of the fact 
that Shakespeare’s age was directly opposed 
to our own in this matter. Furthermore, 
there is this to be said for rhetorical 
analysis: if, in actual fact, it was Shake- 
speare’s intention to portray Hamlet as 
struggling to escape from a complex moral 
and ethical quandary—his traditional role 
—then it is difficult to imagine how he 
could have devised a more effective means 
than by trapping his hero’s thoughts in the 
rhetorical maze he has created with these 


few lines. D. McE;rRoy. 
Oregon State College. 


NEGROES IN ELIZABETHAN 
LONDON 


"THE debated question of Othello’s race’ 

of course raises, at least by implication, 
the question whether or not Shakespeare 
had had any opportunity to observe 
Negroes before he wrote the play. Accord- 
ing to Sir Edmund K. Chambers and others, 
Othello was probably written shortly before 
the performance at Court on 1 November, 
1604. 

As far as I know, the question cannot be 
answered directly. There is, however, posi- 
tive evidence that Negroes were living in 
London five years before the Court per- 
formance mentioned. An assessment of 
“ Straungers ” in the parish of All Hallows, 
Barking, Tower Ward, recorded under the 
date 1 October 41 Elizabeth [1599], which 
is preserved in the Public Record Office 
(E.179/146/390), shows the following: 

Clare a Negra at Widdow S[tokes?] x poll viijd 

Mf[a]ry a Negra at Richard Woodes per poll viijd 

Another assessment in Tower Ward, 
which lacks designation of parish and date, 
shows two Negroes in addition to those 
already mentioned. Since Clare is again at 
the widow’s, and Mary at Mr. Wood’s, it 
seems almost certain that this is another 
assessment of All Hallows Barking. For 
this and other reasons too complicated to 
recite in a brief note, it appears likely that 
this document (E.179/146/395) is not far 


1Notable among these discussions are those of 
A. C. Bradley, in Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 
1904), pp. 198-202; and J. Dover Wilson, in 
Othello Tastbridee, 1957), pp. ix-xii. Both sup- 
port the view that Shakespeare intended Othello to 
be a Negro. 
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removed from the other in time (perhaps 
40 or 42 Elizabeth). The entries are these: 

Clar a Negra at Widdow Stokes per poll viijd 

Maria a Negra at Olyver Skynnars per poll viijd 

Ie[. s?]e a Negro at Mr Mitons per poll viijd 

Marea a Negra at Mr Woodes viijd? 

_A further point of interest is the possi- 
bility that the writer was observing a 
distinction between the masculine and 
feminine forms of the word Negro. It is 
unfortunate that the name of the person at 
Mr. Miton’s is not clearer. 


W. E. MILLER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


2] have normalized the clerk's abbreviations, 
The -es flourish at the end of a word and the 
slightly extended p for per may be recognized by 
the italics in the extended version. Oliver Skinner's 
nome appears in a somewhat unusual form; in the 
document it is Skynna, followed by a_ peculiar 
flourish. There can, however, be little doubt what 
name was intended. 


“OTHELLO” AND CINTHIO: 
A NEGLECTED HEAD-LINK 


RITICS who write about the source of 
Othello nearly always assume that 
Shakespeare began with Cinthio’s: “ Fu 
gia in Venezia un Moro molto valoroso”, 
the opening words of the seventh tale of the 
third decade of the Hecatommithi. It 
seems certain, however, that Shakespeare 
read also the head-link of this tale. In 
Chappuys’ translation of Cinthio (which 
Shakespeare, in view of his knowledge of 
French which is revealed elsewhere, prob- 
ably used) the head-link is as follows: 

Les dames eussent eu grande pitié de 
laccident de la Florentine, si l’adultere 
par elle commis ne l’eust faite sembler 
digne de toute peine, & trouuerent que la 
patience du gentil-homme auoit  esté 
grande, & qu'il auoit sagement faict, 
surce Curtio dist, son tour de parler 
estant venu, ie ne croy point qu’il soit en 
la puissance des hommes & des femmes 
de fuir la passion d’amour, pource que la 
nature humaine y est tant disposée, que 
souuent elle se fait sentir tres-puissante, 
malgré nous, en noz coeurs. Ce neant- 
moins croy-ie bien estre au pouuoir d’vne 
femme honneste, quand elle se_ sent 
enflammée d’vn tel feu, de choisir plus- 
tost la mort, que par vne des-honeste 
volonté, tascher la pudicité, que les 
femmes doiuent soigneusemét garder. Et 
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croy que. celles errent moins, lesquelles 
deliures & exemptes du sainct lien de 
mariage, exposent leurs corps, au plaisir 
de chacun,, que la femme mariée, qui 
commet adultere, auec vn seul. Mais 
comme la susdite receut peine digne de 
sa faute, ainsi aduient il aucunefois, que 
sans aucune faute, vne loyalle & aimable 
femme, par les embusches d’vn meschat 
coeur, & par vne trop grande credulité, 
recoit la mort d’vn fidele mary comme 
vous verrez manifestement, par ce que ie 
vous raconteray. 


The attitude toward adultery expressed 
in this usually omitted passage is important 
because it seems to have influenced Shake- 
speare. Othello assumes (and Iago pre- 
tends to) that an adulterous woman always 
deserves death—an attitude different from 
that of the Ghost in Hamlet and from that 
of Hamlet himself. Then too, Curtio’s 
assumption that no man or woman can flee 
the passion of love—that human nature is 
disposed to it—appears to have suggested 
the words of Iago to Roderigo in II. i 
especially lines 236-8: 

Very nature will instruct her in it, and compel 

her to some second choice. 

And it may have influenced his words to 
Othello (III. iii. 201-4): 


I know our country disposition well ; 

In Venice they do let Heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands. Their best 
conscience 

Is not to leave’t undone, but keep’t unknown. 


Moreover, Shakespeare seems to have 
remembered the words “elles . . . exposent 
leur corps au plaisir de chacun” when he 


wrote Othello’s words (III. iii. 345-7): 
I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioners and all, had tasted her sweet body, 
So I had nothing known. 
And the last sentence of the head-link is 
echoed in Iago’s words (IV. i. 45-8): 


My medicine work! Thus credulous fools are 
caught ; 
And many worthy and chaste dames even thus, 
All guiltless meet reproach. 
Nep B. ALLEN. 


University of Delaware. 


OTHELLO’S NAME 


the story by Cinthio which Shakespeare 
adapted in Othello, the murdered wife 
is called Disdemona, but the Moor is 
merely “un Moro molto valoroso” and 
the original of Iago merely “un alfiero”. 
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“It is not known where [the name] Othello 
came from”, wrote E. K. Chambers in 
1930; and neither the New Cambridge 
(1957) nor the new Arden (1958) edition 
has offered any further information on the 
matter. 


If, as can hardly be avoided, “ Othello” 
is seen as “Oth-ello” then we have a 
familiar Italian diminutive attached to a 
stem which (unlike that of “ Biondello” in 
The Taming of the Shrew) is both un- 
Italian and without obvious significance. 
But ‘“Oth-” may recall Othoman, the 
founder of the Ottoman, or Ottomite, 
empire, the forces of which move threaten- 
ingly in the background of Shakespeare’s 
play; and may then suggest examining a 
work which has sometimes been referred to 
in attempts to identify in history such 
“historical” events as appear in the play’s 
background—namely, The Generall His- 
torie of the Turkes .. . by Richard Knolles, 
entered on the Stationers’ Register on 5 
December, 1602, and published in 1603. It 
is generally accepted that Othello was per- 
formed at Court on 1 November, 1604, and 
Chambers thought it likely to have been 
written in the same year—though Dr. 
Dover Wilson has more recently proposed 
the year 1603 or even 1602. The following 
points from an examination of Knolles’s 
History are here offered in support of the 
view that the name Othello is derived from 
the name Othoman. 


In his long and eloquent “induction to 
the Christian reader” Knolles refers to 
Othoman as “a man of great spirit and 
valour”, but for his full account of this 
“first founder of the mightie Empire of the 
Turks” one must turn on to page 131 of 
the folio, following the introductory narra- 
tion of pre-Ottoman Turkish history. 
There one finds that “the valiant Otho- 
man”, ‘* Osman Gazi, that is to say, Osman 
the warlike”, when on his way to visit the 
governor of Eski-Chisar, “‘ chaunced to see, 
and afterwards to fall in liking of a faire 
maiden called Malhatun; vnto whom his 
affection daily increasing, he without his 
fathers knowledge sent a secret friend of his 
to intreat with her of marriage. Who after 
long discourse to her made concerning 
Othomans affection and request, gave him 
answere, That betwixt Othoman and her 
was great inequalitie, a thing specially to be 
regarded and eschued of such as wished to 
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liue an happie life in wedlocke bonds .. .”. 
Dr. Dover Wilson has pointed out that 
Cinthio explicitly presents his tale as a 
warning that a true union of partners in 
marriage “ is difficult to maintain if husband 
and wife, owing to the circumstances of 
their birth or upbringing, have a different 
outlook on life or have been accustomed to 
different modes of living” (New Cambridge 
ed., p. xix); but even if one were to allow 
less force to Cinthio’s didactic Introduction 
than Dover Wilson does there seems to be 
here a parallel of some evidential weight, 
and it is on this that the present claim is 
based. 

There are, however, other points to note. 
There is a treacherous wooing of the 
maiden by Othoman’s’  “ vnfaithfull 
friend ”, the governor, which Othoman “ by 
certaine conjectures and tokens perceived ”; 
there are references to Othoman’s enjoy- 
ment of hawking (cf. Othello’s “If I do 
prove her haggard./Though that her jesses 
were my dear heart-strings,/I’ld whistle her 
off and let down the wind/To prey at 
fortune”); and there is Knolles’s phrase “ it 
shall not be amisse . . . a little farther to 
fet [Othoman’s] race and discent ’—in fact, 
from “Sultan or king” Solyman (cf. 
Othello’s “I fetch my life and being/From 
men of royal siege”). Further, this account 
of Othoman is ied up to by the extended 
and powerful meditation on the mutability 
of “men’s affaires” which opens the 
chapter, the feeling of which is in striking 
accord with much of the feeling that 
emerges from Othello: ‘“* What small assur- 
ance there is in mens affaires and how 
subject vnto change even those things are 
wherein we for the most part repose our 
greatest felicitie and blisse . . . nothing doth 
more plainely manifest the same, than the 
heavie euents [cf. also Desdemona’s “ Alas 
the heavy day! ” and Othello’s “O heavy 
hour! ”] and wofull destructions of the 
greatest kingdomes and empires . . . Neither 
hath the great Romane empire . . . herein 
found any exemption . . . which growne 
great with continuall triumphs. . . conuerted 


the forces of it selfe vpon it selfe .. . felt 
many a hard and 0operillous storme, 
and . ”. There come to mind here 


Othello’s “O my soul’s joy/ .. . If it were 
now to die,/’Twere now to be most happy, 
for I fear/My soul hath her content so 
absolute,/That not another comfort like 
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to this/Succeeds in unknown fate’, and his 
“But there, where I have garner’d up my 
heart,/Where either I must live, or bear no 
life/ . . . to be discarded thence. . .!”; 
and also the tempest imagery in the play. 
This last will already have been recalled to 
the reader of Knolles by its counterpart in 
the Induction (with its quotation from “ the 
heauie Prophet”, Jeremias: ‘“*O how hath 
the Lord darkened the daughter of Sion in 
his wrath! ”), where it is applied to “the 
uncertaintie of worldly things, which 
subiect to perpetuall change cannot long 
stay in one state, but as the sea is with the 
wind, so are they in like sort tossed up and 
downe with the continuall surges and waves 
of alteration [cf. also Othello’s ‘“ Should 
yawn at alteration’) and change”; and 
where the “ great Mahometane Monarchie” 
is described as “ after the manner of worldly 
things drawing vnto the fatall period of it 
selfe [cf. Ludovico’s “O bloody period! ” 
at Othello’s death]. 


There may be added Knolles’s comment 
on “the Turkish Histories and Chronicles 
themselues . . . [as] being in the declaration 
of their owne affaires (according to their 
barbarous manner) so sparing and short, as 
that they may of right be accounted rather 
short rude notes than iust Histories”, and 
his description of the rising Othoman “as 





commaunding amongst rough and rude | 


heardsmen and shepheards, not acquainted 
with the courtesie of other more ciuile 
nations . . . (himselfe not too far exceeding 
the rest in ciuilitie) . . .” [cf. Othello’s 
“Rude am I in my speech,/. . . yet, by your 
gracious patience,/I will a round un- 
varnish’d tale deliver”; his ‘“ when I know 
that boasting is an honour,/I shall promul- 
gate”; and his “‘Haply, for I am black,/ 
And have not those soft parts of conversa- 
tion/That chamberers have ”’). 


In repelling the troops of the unfaithful 
friend who had made the treacherous 
approach to the maiden Malhatun Othoman 
had captured “ one Michael Cosse, a Chris- 
tian, captaine of a little castle .. . of whom 
Othoman taking compassion, freely par- 
doned him . . . with which vnexpected 
courtesie he was so mooued that euer after 
he tooke part with him [Othoman], and did 
him great seruice in his wars”. There 1s 
frequent reference to this Michael Cossi (as 
he is thereafter, and in the index, called), 
Othoman’s “ great friend”, who is again 
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described as serving him “to great use in 
the mannaging of his wars”; and a link 
with “one Michael Cassio, a Florentine” 
strongly suggests itself. When shortly after 
the last mention of Michael Cossi, another 
Michael is named, the “ Greeke emperor ” 
Michael Palaeologus, and then his son’s 
greatest favourite “one Michaell Stratego- 
pulus”, it even seems that the word 
Strategopulus could have attached itself to 
the name Michael Cossi and could lie 
behind Iago’s description of Cassio as “a 
great arithmetician ”, a phrase in annotation 
of which the old Arden editor, H. C. Hart, 
cited a seventeenth-century definition of 
“ Stratarithmetrie ” (“the skill appertaining 
to the warre to set in figure any number of 
men appointed ”’). 

One other item may be thought worthy 
of consideration, namely, Othoman’s con- 
flict with an “euill neighbour” ‘“ Hagio- 
nicholaus, or §. Nicolas”, “his antient 
enemie”’. It is not impossible to envisage 
a connexion between “lago” (Othello’s 
“ancient”) and ‘“Hagio”, particularly 
when the latter is found combined with the 
name borne by both Machiavelli and the 
Devil. (On defeating Hagionicholaus, 
incidentally, Othoman “caused him to be 
cut in small peeces”: one recalls Othello’s 
“TI will chop her into messes ”’). 

The resemblances between Knolles’s 
Generall Historie and Shakespeare's 
Othello here asserted would, were they to 
be acknowledged, raise questions which 
could only be considered settled after a 
fuller investigation of earlier accounts and 
anecdotes of Turkish history than has been 
carried out by the present writer. That they 
are indeed resemblances, however, and 
conceivably significant ones at that, would 
first have to be acknowledged; and it is to 
put their case for recognition before other 
students of Shakespeare that they are here 


set forth. «° KF. N. LEEs. 
Manchester. 


A VARIANT READING IN 
“KING LEAR ” 


ODERN editions are divided between 
the Quarto and Folio readings of King 
Lear, I. i. 151 (Globe lineation): ‘ When 
Maiesty falls [F; Q “stoops”] to folly ”. 
Peter Alexander, C. J. Sisson and Kenneth 
Muir (Arden) follow F, but the New 
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Shakespeare edition of G. I. Duthie and 

J. Dover Wilson follows Q, and comments: 
Q ‘stoops’ parallels ‘ bows’ in |. 147, and 
is intrinsically preferable to F, in which 
a scribe or compositor perhaps recol- 
lected ‘fall’ in 1. 143. ‘Stoop’=‘ bow 
(the head or neck) . . . submit’. 


The question is, which reading is desir- 
able as being closest to consistency with the 
total meaning of the play, and in this respect 
the Quarto reading is inferior. It seems in- 
consistent with the character of Lear to 
have him stoop. This question is more 
serious than might be supposed, because 
the passage occurs early in the play. The 
character-determining lines are still being 
drawn in a kind of preliminary exposition. 
Lear himself is a man of considerable 
rigidity of character. He is proud, stub- 
born, implacable. Indeed, in the beginning 
it is difficult to summon up much sympathy 
for this impulsive old man. The first 
impression of Lear is considerably modified 
as one follows Lear’s trials and the develop- 
ment of his insights, but the first picture 
of him is a vital one. 


Lear is first of all a king. The Eliza- 
bethan doctrine concerning the fall of 
princes is a real and persuasive argument 
in favour of the Folio reading. The king, 
highest in the hierarchy of men, occupied a 
position which made his actions of the 
utmost importance to the rest of society. 
When Lear refuses to accept his responsi- 
bility and abdicates his position, chaos is 
come again. This is symbolized in the play 
by his breaking of the crown in two. He 
destroys unity, with the result that the 
whole social order, the whole chain of 
being, is shaken and disrupted. Lear has 
committed a sin of the highest magnitude in 
his refusal to be king in fact as well as in 
name. He has indeed fallen as a result of 
his own impulsive foolishness and pride. 
The impact of his action and his punish- 
ment is vitiated if it is considered as 
temporary, or capable of being reversed 
completely. The idea of stooping implies 
the ability to reverse the action and to stand 
upright again. In the nature of the play 
it is quite unlikely that Lear should be able 
to correct the results of his hard-headed 
folly. Once the process of purification has 
taken place it is unthinkable to suggest 
recovery or another chance. Lear has quite 
literally been in hell and returned, but he 
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has not returned in order that he might pick 
up the threads of his old life. 

The Quarto reading seems to imply that 
both the action and its consequences will be 
under the control of the actor. As the 
development of the play makes manifestly 
clear, such is not the case. Lear can fall, 
but he cannot recover as the old Lear. He 
does indeed undergo a re-education to 
recover his lost manhood, but he is not to 
reign as king again. 

The Lear who, after recovering his sanity, 
is willing to go away to prison with his 
daughter, happy if he can only be with her 
and have her forgiveness, is far different 
from the arrogant old man of the first 
portion of the play. He is a man who is 
largely divorced from temporal considera- 
tions. He has learned much, but it is not 
the kind of knowledge which will make 
him want to be king again. 

The idea of stooping, even in the physi- 
cal sense, seems foreign to Lear’s tempera- 
ment. He is a man who will break, but 
cannot be induced to bend, and herein lies 
his tragedy. 

With Lear’s character being what it is, 
and considering the implications of the 
doctrines of the chain of being and the fall 
of princes, one is led to assume that the 
folio reading, “When majesty falls to 
folly’, is more consistent with the totality 
of meanings and implications which belong 


to the play. CHarLes H. Gotp. 
University of Missouri. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ”, 
III. xiii. 73-8 


THE Folio text of this speech is as 
follows: 
Most kinde Messenger, / 
Say to great Casar this in disputation, 
I kisse his conqu’ring hand: Tell him, I am 
prompt 
To lay my Crowne at’s feete, and there to kneele. 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath, I heare 
The doome of Egypt. 
Most editors have emended the second of 
these lines by inserting a colon after “ this” 
and changing “disputation” to ‘ deputa- 
tion”. It is curious that they have not been 
more suspicious of the latter part of the 
speech. Rowe, followed by a few editors, 
inserted an unnecessary “that” in 1. 77; 
but all the modern editions I have con- 
sulted (including Globe, Kittredge, New 
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Cambridge, New Arden, Alexander and 
Sisson) leave the line as it stands in the 
Folio. Yet I would suggest that both 
rhythm and sense would be improved if 
we changed the full-stop to a comma in the 
previous line, and emended “ Tell him” to 


ae” 
there to kneele, 

Till, from his all-obeying breath, I heare 

The doome of Egypt. 
The mistake in the text is easy to explain. 
The scribe or the compositor misread 
“Till” as “Tell” under the influence of 
“Tell him” two lines above. It may be 
mentioned that there are two comparable 
mistakes in the Folio text of King Lear 
(I. i. 225; I. iv. 1) where well is misprinted 
as will; and in the Quarto text (II. ii. 129) 
the uncorrected reading set was afterwards 


changed to sit. KENNETH MuIR. 
Liverpool. 


QUEEN KATHERINE’S VISION AND 
QUEEN MARGARET’S DREAM 
AS the editor of the New Arden Henry 

VIII points out, there is no source in 
the chronicles for the vision which comes 
to Katherine of Aragon as a token of 
approaching death. The garland held over 


the Queen’s head, the garland which the 
spirits do reverence to and the queen 





rejoices at, holding up her hands to heaven, | 


is of course the “ crown of life” promised 
to those “faithful unto death”: but 
Katherine’s biographers do not relate 
that she had this assurance of heavenly 
happiness. 

There was, however, amongst Katherine’s 
contemporaries a famous queen who 
dreamt such a dream shortly before her 
death. The funeral oration of Queen 
Margaret of Navarre mentions that her 
death was heralded by a dream in which 
she saw “une trés-belle femme tenante en 
sa main une couronne qu’elle luy monstroit 
et luy disoit que bien tost elle en’ seroit 
couronnée ”.? 

Margaret of Angouléme, Duchess of 
Alencon and Queen of Navarre, famous for 
her piety and for her poetry (and after her 
death more famous still as the authoress of 
the Heptameron) was in several ways con- 


1 Oraison funéebre de la mort de l’incomparable 
Marguerite Royne de Navarre et duchesse d’Alen- 
con, 1550, p. 105: quoted in Pierre Jourda, 
Marguerite d’Angouléme . 


. » Paris, 1930), 1, 337. | 
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nected with the events of the play of Henry 
Vill. When she was a young girl there 
had been talk of marrying her to Henry 
VII and later, to the young Henry VIII. 
Anne Boleyn had been her lady-in-waiting. 
It was Margaret, at that time the widowed 
Duchess of Alencon, whom Wolsey wished 
Henry to marry when the divorce from 
Katherine was accomplished. Holinshed 
reports that the desire of bringing about 
this marriage was Wolsey’s main motive in 
furthering the divorce from Katherine: and 
the play here follows Holinshed. The Lord 
Chamberlain is made to say 
All that dare 

Look into these affairs, see this main end, 

The French king's sister. (II. ii. 38-41) 
And Wolsey himself 

It shall be to the Duchess of Alencon 

The French king’s sister: he shall marry her. 

Anne Bullen? no; I'll no Anne Bullens for him. 

(III. ii. 85-88) 
(It does not seem that Margaret herself 
would have looked kindly on this project. 
In the matter of the divorce her sympathies 
were wholly with Katherine.) 

Any detail of Margaret’s life which he 
happened to know might well be in Shake- 
speare’s? mind when he wrote Henry VIII: 
and he certainly would not have scrupled to 
transfer to Katherine a dream which in fact 
belonged to a French queen who survived 
her by ten years. I cannot establish the way 
in which the story of Margaret’s dream 
reached him. As far as I can discover it 
occurs Only in the funeral oration preached 
at Alengon by Charles de Sainte Marthe. 
This was published in 1550 in Latin as well 
as in French: it may have been read in 
England. Margaret’s piety, no doubt 
because of its Evangelical and Reforming 
tendency, was well known in England dur- 
ing her lifetime. The young Elizabeth in 
1545 translated an early work of Margaret’s, 
“Le Miroir de l’Ame pécheresse ”, as a New 
Year present for her Protestant stepmother, 
Queen Katherine Parr. When Margaret 
died the circumstances of her death were 
immediately celebrated by three English 
poetesses, the Ladies Anne, Margaret and 
Jane Seymour, daughters of the Lord Pro- 
tector Somerset, in more than a hundred 
Latin distichs, These were published in 
Paris in 1550 by their tutor Nicholas Deni- 

21 follow the editor of the new Arden, R. A. 
Foakes, in taking the play as wholly Shakespeare's. 
Those who see Fletcher's hand in it usually give 
the vision scene to him. 
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sot. A year later they appeared again, 
translated into French by Du Bellay, as 
“Le Tombeau de Marguerite de Valois, 
Faict premierement en Distiques Latins par 
les Trois Soeurs Princesses en Angleterre ”. 
None of the Seymour sisters’ distichs 
recounts the story of Margaret’s dream 
though there is one that perhaps alludes 
to it.* 

There must be many ways, however, in 
which so picturesque a detail might be 
passed on. It is unlikely that Shakespeare 
himself read Sainte Marthe’s funeral ser- 
mon, in Latin or in French, but he may 
easily have talked with those who had. He 
must, for instance, have been well placed 
for hearing talk of French affairs when 
lodging with the Huguenot family of 
Mountjoy in 1604. The memory of 
Margaret, the friend of Calvin and of 
Marot, would no doubt be as much 
cherished amongst French Protestants in 
the early seventeenth century as it had been 
by English Protestants half a century 


; 4 
earlier. E. E. Duncan-Jones. 
Birmingham. 
3 Ante fuit fragili, nunc est redimita corona 


Eterna eterni, signa secuta Ducis. 
Du Bellay, Oeuvres Poétiques, ed. Chamard, IV, 
80 


4 Pepys heard from a Presbyterian minister, Mr. 
Case, ‘‘a pretty story of a religious lady, Queen 
of Navarre’’ on 20 Jan. 1668. He does not reveal 
what it was but since he goes on to say that 
another member of the company “told a good 
story of Mr. Newman, the minister in New Eng- 
land . .. foretelling his death and preaching his 
funeral sermon, and at last bid the angels do their 
office, and died ” it seems possible that the “* pretty 
story of the Queen of Navarre” was that of her 
vision of the angel with the garland. 


TILLEY’S “ DICTIONARY OF 
PROVERBS IN ENGLAND ”, H348, 
AND MARSTON’S “ ANTONIO AND 
MELLIDA ” 


ORRIS PALMER TILLEY’S monu- 

mental Dictionary of the Proverbs in 
England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950) is remarkably 
complete, and it is perhaps the most useful 
adjunct to the study of Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries that has appeared since 
the completion of O.E.D. The Dictionary 
shows that Shakespeare drew heavily on the 
fund of sixteenth-century proverbial lore 
and as Tilley notes in his Foreword 
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(p. vii) he is occasionally our only source 
for a proverb. 

Tilley is mistaken, however, in the 
example he selects: Heaven (God) is above 
all (H348), instances of which are cited 
from Richard Il, Troilus and Cressida, 
Othello and Henry VIII, and for which he 
supposes Shakespeare to be the sole author- 
ity. In fact the proverb is to be found 
in Marston’s Antonio and Mellida (pub- 
lished 1602, but no doubt written and per- 
formed some time between September, 
1599, and March, 1600).' 

At the beginning of Act IV Marston’s 
distracted hero, Antonio, enters “in his sea 
gowne running ”, having just given the tyrant 
Piero the slip. For some twenty lines he 
delivers himself of some of Marston’s finest 
dramatic poetry before lapsing into absolute 
incoherence and throwing himself to the 
ground with the exclamation: 

clod upon clod thus fall. 
Hell is beneath; yet heaven is over ail.? 

Italicized lines in the printed text of an 
Elizabethan play do not always denote 
quotations or proverbial expressions (they 
sometimes indicate that the author thought 
highly of his invention or sought to infer 
authority for his sententiae), but in this case 
it cannot be doubted but that Marston here 
quotes the proverb for which Tilley could 
cite no non-Shakespearean instance. Mars- 
ton’s version has an epigrammatic conci- 
sion and pithiness that is lacking in the 
Shakespearean examples (e.g. Richard II, 
III. iii, 17: “The heavens are over our 
heads”). And one might therefore sup- 
pose that in Marston the proverb approxi- 
mates more closely to its original form. 


GusTAV CROoss. 
University of Sydney. 


1See my note, ‘‘ The Date of Marston’s Antonia 
and Mellida”, M.L.N., \xxii (1957), 328-32. 

2The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey 
Wood (Edinburgh, 1934), I, 43. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 
Communicated by MisS ELMA HAILEy 
{Continued from ccvi. 86) 


Sun. April Ist. Great Eclipse of the Sun 
To Day—It began at 3 or 4 Minutes pt 9. 
& ended at a little after 12. It was not so 
dark (hardly at all) as was expected, our 
Chapel was put off from 11. till 1/4 pt 12. 
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on acct. of it—Passd Miss Pyke’s Morng. & 
Aftern., but had not the happiness to see 
her, am wretched on her acct.—walked in 
Kensington Gardens—Drank Tea at Lady 
Lindores with Miss Rogers etc. 


Mon. 2nd. My Ld. in Town by 11. Gave 
Sedgwick Joy of his Place as I see his Patent 
at the Office, it is a snug Thing (about 500£. 
a year now & will be more) & for Life— 
passd Miss Pyke’s & see her in going & 
coming from George’s, but She did not 
look, at me, tho’ very handsome She 
appears, took a Turn in the Park with 
Capt. Wentworth 


Tues. 3rd. Mr. Weston came to my Lds, 
this Mg. first Time I had seen him since 
his Iilness—he is got pretty well again— 
Lovel Stanhope & Govr Grant with us too, 
the Govr thinks of setting off sometime this 
Month for East Florida, his Government 
[blank] 


Wed. 4th. 
Night. See a Note from Mr. Weston to 
Mr Sedgwick wherein he says “ Stanhope 
is the Joy of his Heart, & assures me that 
you shall never have any cause to complain 
of him,”. which seems to put it out of 
doubt that Mr. Stanhope is to be the other 
Secry. 


Thur. Sth. Confirm’d in my Opinion of 
Mr. Stanhope as Weston told Ancell he was 
to succeed him, a critical Situation for me, 
I must make the best of it, am afraid I 
shall never recommend myself by my 
abilities, & Merit is a poor Plea. must try 
my best. Ld. Barrington very ungenerous 
in not speaking to Ld H. about me which 
would have proved of infinite service to me 
—At Geoe’s to drink Coffee, & see Miss 
Pyke in going home, sorry to the last 
Degree I could not go up to her, Walkd 
with Miss Walker in the Mg. & the Kg. 
went to the Ho. of Peers to sign some Bills 


Frid. 6th. Sedgwick very civil but I am 


afraid of being left in the Lurch. All] | 


Busy in the Mg. & busy at | 





— 


~~ 
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Sat. 7th. My Ld. went to Bushy at 1. 
Mr. Morin desir’d I would go in his Room 
& present some Papers to the Ho. of 
Commons but they were just up as I arrived, 
& Mr. Wood desir’d I would come on 
Monday next. At Geoes. & went to St. 
Jas. in a Coach, Stanhope came to desire 
Mr. Morin to send him the Office Corres- 
pondence previous to his succeeding 
Weston, but we did not wish him Joy.— 
Sedgwick not civil in never mentioning a 
Word to me about it, but I suppose he 
thought it not worth while to tell me— 


Sun. 8th. Up before 8. & breakfasted with 
Rogers & Mrs. Barton, Miss Rogers, Atkin- 
son & I walked in Kensington Gardens— 
Drank Tea at Miss Walkers who is a pretty 
Girl, after passing Miss Pyke’s without 
seeing her 


Mon. 9th. My Ld in Town by 11. & Sedg- 
wick told me My Ld. had written to Ld. 
' Chs Spencer to desire he would present the 
Papers to the Ho. of Commons which I was 
to have presented to day; which is more 
proper, as he is Comptroller of the House- 
hold who generally does it. at the Bedford 
this Evg. which was very rainy 





Tue. 10th. Stanhope at my Lds. says he 
cant write French but reads it etc. He will 
sadly supply Weston’s Place, who was the 
most able Secretary I ever knew, Mr. Morin 
thinks him fit for Secry of State 


Wed. 11th. Govr Ellis at My Lads. Sedg- 
wick spoke to him about his Place Deputy 
etc. At the Alienations, but Horsfall was 
not there, Wilken said there was a Dispute 

with him & Eagland his Cousin, passd Miss 
Pyke’s who had Compy & I was wretched 
not to make one 


Frid. 13th. At My Lds. early & very late 
to Dinner, which sours every Thing, see a 
| Lr. from W— to S— who says he has been 
| to Potenger®® but without Success, which 
much surprized me to think of their going 
begging with such a Place, & such People 
| in the Office, who by long Services & 
Fidelity might merit some Attention, parti- 


*5 Richard Pottenger, Clerk to Privy Seal. P. M. 
Morin, Deputy to Privy Seal. 
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cularly Mr. Morin who is very ill used in 
this Affair by Mr. Weston, who had some 
Time ago offerd him [Morin] to succeed 
him, but it is impossible to know a Friend 
till they are tried, at the Office & Ld. 
Lindores 


Sat. 14th. My Ld. went to Bushy at 12 
angry the Office would not send a Lr. for 
his signing & calld them lazy Fellows—A 
very handsome Lr. in the Gazetteer con- 
cerning the Gents in the Secry’s Office, in 
regard to the Alteration to be made in our 
Office about Franking, for which it is said 
we shall have an Equivalent from the 
Treasury, drank Coffee at Geoes, I may pass 
& repass Miss Pyke’s every Hour & see her, 
but that won’t do I fear, If I can’t get intro- 
duced to her properly, then I might be 
happy perhaps—Wace spoke of my leaving 
the Office last Night I told him he had no 
Business with me & that I did not mind 
what he said, a foolish Fellow, I hope I 
shan’t go backwards as he has, which makes 
him ill tempered often now when otherwise 
he might not be, but that is no Reason I 
must bear with this Impertinence 


Sun. 15th. At Chapel, & see Mrs. Pattison 
& Miss Borgard, who told my Mor I looked 
stiff, well I may, for their Behaviour is 
pretty conspicuous & I don’t care for such 
Sort of People who sacrifice every Thing to 
Pride & their own convenience. I followed 
Miss Pyke down the Apartment Stairs & 
see more of her than ever I did, & upon 
my Word think she is vastly pretty, I long 
sadly to tell her so, She took a Turn in the 
Garden I liked her Manner & Character 
from the first I heard of her, & am un- 
happy to the last degree that I can’t tell 
her how much I am her humble Sert at 
George’s Coffee Ho. but did not see her, 
Cleverley came & fetched me to the Office 
from thence, to answer for a Mistake of 
their making.—I afterwds walkd in the Park 
& Hyde Park, met Mr. Way who had been 
riding—a foolish man, & his Family, I 
believe, are hurt by our being piqued at 
their behaviour when the Prince was at 
Somerset Ho. 


Mon. 16th. Call’d at Ld. Bute’s this Mg., 
but he had People with him & more wait- 
ing so I did not see him—after Dinner 
passed Miss Pyke’s, & see her going out 
with a young Lady her Companion & 
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followed her to the Temple, & got before 
her, & stopped at the Assurance Office for 
Lives, & see her again in Fleet Street, lost 
Sight of her there & went into Ware’s, 
where I drank Tea & chatted till 8. with the 
Misses when I went home told my Grandr & 
Mor. of it, we talked of the Disadvantages 
I labour under & of writing to her without 
signing my Name;—TI like her Person very 
much & her appearance & her Manner, but 
then I have no Opportunity to meet her in 
any Public Place where She is pretty 
cautious of going for fear, I suppose, which 
is not amiss in her 


Tues. 17th. Capt. Tolly of the India 
Artillery who is going there directly, lately 
married At the [illegible] Opera & liked it 
upon the whole, see Capt. Stephens there 


Wed. 18th. very late to Dinner & at the 
Office to Night to write The Kg’s. Speech 


Thurs. 19th. Mr. Stanhope with Mr. Sedg- 
wick says his Head is full of Reading; I 
am afraid without being spitefull or too 
severe, his Head is too thick to hold much, 
& that he will make no Figure after Mr. 
Weston, tho’ I like him to be in the Office 
as well as any Body as he knows Lady 
Harrington & is very civil to me—Sedgwick 
who is very civil always, (tho’ sly as 
indeed everyone is that I meet with) said 
he never asked my Ld. for any Thing I am 
afraid I must if I get any Thing as I am 
not of consequence enough to be thought 
of. At the Office & Mrs. Steinberg’s 
toNight. 


Frid. 20th. Mr. Wright with Mr. Sedgwick 
to Speak about his going to India with Ld. 
Clive 


Sat. 21st. My Ld. sent for me, & found 
Mr. Sedgwick was very ill, & could not go 
to Bushy, & My Ld. calld upon him while 
I was there—see Capt. Skene this Morng. 
who sets out in a Day or two for America, 
in the Company of Capt. Holland who is 
to make the Survey of America 


Easter Sunday 22nd. At Chappel, then 
calld upon Mr. Sedgwick who is better, 
walkd in the Park, which was very cold & 
the Wind Easterly. Drank Tea at Miss 
Wares with Lady Glynn, who is an agreable 
Woman. All the Brors. were gone to 
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Gravesend with Lieut. Chas. Ware,?° who js 
obliged to go to India on acct. of his Wife's 
Treatment; He married below himself 3 or 
4 years ago upon his first entering into the 
Army, & took an Oath of his being of Age, 
when he was but 19. & She now wod con. 
vict him of Perjury 


Easter Monday 23rd. At Mr. Sedgwicks, 
then at My Lords who came to the Office 
by 3 with the Blue Garter which he was 
just invested with, & I had the honour to 
congratulate him upon it wh he receiv’d 
very kindly. called at My Lds., as he 
desired, in the Evg, tho’ he had Nothing 
for me, & I went home & drest, & took 
Jack with me to the Mansion Ho. with the 
Tickets Mr. Ware left for me, I was drest 
in my Blue and Silver & Jack in Pompa- 
dour, bowed to Lady Glynn, Miss Collier 
etc. & to Iremonger who set me home at 
2 compy very little & very bad 








Tues. 24th. Call’d upon Mr. Sedgwick who 
was dressing to go out, he seems in a hurry [ 
for it, wether he fears my introducing 
myself a little to my Lord during his 
absence I know not—At Office as usual 


Wed. 25th. Many of my Acquaintance | 
going & gone abroad abo this Time. The 
Govrs soon to their Governments, Capt 
Tolly, Capt. Martin, & Kindersley to India, 
not forgetting Penning who is sailed this , 
Month past & more, Lieut. Ware to Bom- | 
bay—My Ld. pleasd with his Blue Garter 
he is very civil to me, but that’s all as yet: 
An Equivalent talked of for our Franking 
being taken from Us. We lose the little 
we had I think. 


Thur. 26th. At My Lds. generally 5. & 
never hardly less than 4 Hours, of a Morng. 
at his Ho. & with the Office 8 Hours in all \ 
before I get to Dinner Hopes carry me on. 
see Ld. Cromartie who was sentenc’d to 
lose his Head in the last Rebellion walking 
in the Park he made a dismal appearance. 
did not see Miss Pyke in going or coming | 
very uneasy on her Acct., I despair of ever 
being able to get acquainted with her, & | 
I am afraid it will be too rash & thought | 
too bold to write to her, & yet it is the only 
Way in my poor Power, tho’ I have put tt 


26 Maj.-Gen., killed in action 1 Nov., 1803, al | 
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off for months past: I writ a Letter to her 
last Octr & have not yet sent it. My 
Grandr enquired abot her of Mr. Burn- 
thwaite’s Shopman who spoke very hand- 
somely of her as indeed every Body does. 
he says She eats at home now & has Miss 
Warburton who My Grandr knew as a 
Companion. what a pity it is that my 
Grandr or Mor did not keep up their 
Acquaintance of Miss Warburton as it 
might have been a Means of introducing 
me to Miss Pyke’s acquaintance 


Frid. 27th. Capt. Williams din’d with Us, 
he is an awkward behav’d Man but seems 
more carefull of the Main chance than Jack, 
& Mrs. Proctor & Kitty drank Tea with 
Us, I went to Ranelagh, which was very 
full, came home with Barnard & Iremonger 
of the Gds., & Mr. Rolston his Acquain- 
tance. 


Sat. 28. My Ld & Mr Sedgwick went to 
Bushy early, I was at the Society’s in the 
Strand to see the Pictures, not very fine, 
met Lord & Lady Lindores, & see Miss 
Vernon there. [at] the Office dined at Mr. 
Weston’s, & took our Leave of him as he 
sets off next Saty for Somerby being to 
retire there. Miss was more chatty; He has 
done very well for the 3 Years he has been 
-. the Office, but for No Body else as I 
now 


Sun. 29th. At Chapel, & walkd under 
Cover in the Temple with Mr. Webb as it 
was rainy, went to the Coffee house in the 
afternn & see Miss Pyke as I pass’d, She 
had compy & seem’d to speak to them of 
me as they came to the Window, very 
miserable I could not go up & make one. 
sat at home the rest of the Evg.—I enter’d 
into my 9th Year’s Service?’ in the Office, 
& hope in a few more Years Service to 
have it in my Power to leave it, with my 
Lord’s Favor I might have some hopes & 
must try to make it a Channel for my 
Preferment out of the Office 


Mon. 30th. My Ld. in Town by 10. see 
Miss Pyke in Norfolk Street, as I was going 
to the coffee house. 

27Charles remained in the Secretary of State’s 


Office until the year of his death, in 1795. He 
became Senior Clerk. 


(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 





EREDITH LETTERS.—May I be 

allowed to inquire, on behalf of Dr. 
C. L. Cline, Professor of English at the 
University of Texas and editor of a forth- 
coming edition of Meredith’s letters, 
whether the originals of Meredith’s letters 
to Leslie Stephen, Frederick Maxse, Lord 
Morley and Frederick Greenwood are still 
extant? They were published in The 
Letters of George Meredith collected and 
edited by his son, William Meredith, in 
1912, and have all disappeared from sight. 
It seems likely that they were not returned, 
but one cannot rest on such an assumption. 
If any readers can suggest where Dr. Cline 
might find any of these letters, he would 


be most grateful. Ceci. WooLF. 
24 Victoria Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


GOURCE WANTED.—Source and other 
examples, particularly medieval, of the 
following proverb: 

If you beat (pound) spice it will smell the 

sweeter. 

(S 746 in A Dictionary of the Proverbs 
in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, edited by M. P. Tilley, Ann 
Arbor, 1950.) Tilley quotes in explanation 
the proverb as found in Erasmus’s De 
Parabolis sive Similibus (Opera Omnia, 
1703, Vol. I): 

Ut aromata tum vehementius fragrant, cum 

moventur ac teruntur frangunturve: Ita virtutis 

fama latius spargitur cum exercetur negociis et 

rebus adversis (622 B). 

I am particularly interested in finding 
versions earlier than this. 


D. BIGGINS. 
Newcastle University College, 
Tighe’s Hill, 2N, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


ILLIAM HERBERT, THIRD EARL 
OF PEMBROKE.—I am preparing 

an edition of the poems of William Herbert, 
third Earl of Pembroke (1580-1630), whose 
poems were published in 1660 along with 
those of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd in an edition 
said by its editor to be printed from 
MSS. received from Christiana, Countess 
Dowager of Devonshire, and the composers 
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Henry Lawes and Nicholas Lanier. Almost 
half of these poems appear to be by other 
authors, including William Baker, R. 
Cleark, John Grange, and Walton Poole. 
I should be extremely grateful for any 
information concerning these authors, songs 
in MS. by Lawes and Lanier, or poems in 
MS. by Pembroke and Rudyerd. 


ROBERT KRUEGER. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


[NSCRIPTION AT BEAUPRE.— 


SAY: COWLDST THOV E 

VER FYND, OR EVER HEA 

RE, OR SEE: A WORDLY WRET 
CHE, OR COWARD PROVE 


A FAYTHFVLL FRYNDE 

TO BEE RYCHARDE 

BASSETT, HAVING TO (W)YF 
KATHERINE DOVGHT(E)R TO 


SIR THOMAS IOHNS KNIGHT 

BWYLT THIS PORCHE WITH 

THE TONNES IN. . ANO .. 1600 

HIS YERES 65. HIS WIFE . 55 
This inscription is clearly cut in roman 
capitals on the porch at Beaupre, St. Hilary, 
Glamorgan, the principal Welsh seat of the 
Bassett family. I am mildly curious to 
know whether the couplet in the first six 
lines is original, but my main concern is 
the meaning of the word TONNES in this 
context. This appears to be the only 
example of the use of this word in literature 
in Wales, but the fact that a local Welsh 
scholar, B. H. Malkin (a professor of 
history, London, c. 1830), interpolated the 
word CHYMNYE before TUNNES in a 
transcription he made about 1803, suggests 
that it has been used. This meaning is 
supported by the presence of a somewhat 
truncated chimney near the porch, which 
might have once had a stack and capping 
of c. 1600. All other possible mistranscrip- 
tions made by the carver from a sketchy 
original seem to present more difficulties. 
I should like to hear of any other examples 
of the use of this word in the south-west or 
Midlands, as architecturally the porch seems 
to have been influenced by the Northants 
school. 

The Bassett family motto is Gwell Angau 

na Chywilydd; “ Better Death than Shame ”. 


D. B. HAGUE. 


17 Queen’s Road, 
Aberystwyth, Cards. 
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gou RCES WANTED.— 


i. As cats when they can get no mice 
Content themselves with catching flies. 
Can any reader tell me who wrote the above 
lines and the title of the work in which they 
are to be found? I have been told that they 
may be from a French source. 


2... . these flares, those trombones, the sound- 
less the muffling tan, and the bright every- 
where outside. 

Can any reader tell me the writer of this 
passage, or very similar words, as this may 
not be an exact quotation? E. M 


OURCE WANTED.—What is the source 

of the common phrase “ rears its ugly 

head”. Is there a couplet which goes 
something like this: 


When from her throne hath fled, 
And rears its ugly head. 


If so, who wrote it, and where? 
EUGENE C. GLUESING. 


1143 Ingerson Road, 
St. Paul 12, Minn., 
U.S.A. 














QOURCE WANTED.—Can any reader | 


tell me where the phrase “ merciless 
eulogies” occurs in G. K. Chesterton's 


writings? 
ae M. L. DAVIEs. 
4 Wellington House, 
Cold Bath Road, 
Harrogate. 


[PRUM MAJOR GENERALS.—There | 


appears to be no complete list of Drum 
Major Generals and information about the 
holders of the appointment seems to be 
scanty. Provision for the appointment was 
first made in Army Establishments of 1684, 
but it was not until 1689 that these give it 
under its full title. The appointment 
appears to have been abolished in 1830 as it 
is listed in Army Establishments for the last 
time in that year. It is probable that the 


first holder of the appointment was the | 


John Maugridge who was granted the Royal 
Household post of Major Drumplayer in 
Ordinary by Letters Patent dated 13 Sep- 
tember, 1661 (Calendar of Treasury Books, 
1660-1667, p. 452). This John Maugridge 
is given as holding the appointment of 
Drum Major General at 10 January, 1687/ 
8 in Moneys Received and Paid for the 
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Secret Services of Charles II and James II, 
p. 177. He died some time between this 
date and 14 May, 1688 (Calendar of Trea- 
sury Books, 1685-89, Pt. 4, p. 1891). An- 
other John Maugridge succeeded him on 18 
May, 1688, (Dalton, English Army Lists 
and Commission Registers, Vol. 2, p. 159). 
There are references to this John Maug- 
ridge’s duties, which seem to have been 
primarily concerned with the recruitment 
of drummers, in WO 38/88 p. 34 and SP 
44/168 p. 406 at the Public Record Office. 
The second John Maugridge’s successor was 
Robert Maugridge. Dalton gives the date 
of his commission as 1 February, 1705 (Vol. 
5, pp. 158, 160). Robert had been a drum- 
player in ordinary in the Royal Household 
in the 1670s (Calendar of Treasury Books, 
1669-72, Pt. 2, p. 909; 1676-79, Pt. 2, p. 
1294) and was Kettle Drummer of the 
King’s Troop of Life Guards in 1684 
(Nathan Brook’s Army List, p. 3). He 
killed Captain Cope, son of Sir John Cope, 
on 17 June, 1706, and after seeking refuge 
on the continent was brought back to 
England and executed at Tyburn on 28 
April, 1708 (Luttrell, Brief Historical Rela- 
tion of Affairs of State, Vol. 6, pp. 58, 64, 
110, 111, 118, 129, 132, 134, 138, 261, 274, 
294, 297). I can trace no record of Robert 
Maugridge’s immediate successor. John 
Clothier received the appointment on 8 
September, 1719 (Dalton, George I’s Army, 
Vol. 2, pp. 331, 336). Presumably there was 
at least one holder of it in the eleven years’ 
interval between 1708 and 1719. John 
Clothier held the appointment until his 
death on 30 September, 1753 (London 
Magazine, October, 1753, which describes 
him as “Master Drum Major and Head 
Court Drummer”). By 1755 John Conquest 
had received the appointment (Chamber- 
layne, Magne Britannie Notitia), and 
was still holding it in 1765 (St. James’s 
Register), but by 1766 he had been suc- 
ceeded by Henry Moore. The London 
Gazette of 1/4 February, 1777, gives Henry 
Moore’s successor as Drum Major Charles 
Stuart of the 3rd Foot Guards. Charles 
Stuart continued to hold the appointment 
until his death, and was succeeded by 
William Hood, Drum Major of the Cold- 
steam Guards (London Gazette, 1/5 
March, 1791). Neither Charles Stuart nor 
William Hood are given in the Army Lists, 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Replies 





LAPY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER (ccvi. 

110).—The correction suggested by 
Mr. Maxwell does not agree with the 
original text. 

On page 299 of the author’s “ Popular 
Edition”, printed privately in 1929, the 
sentence has a comma after the word 
“ eyes w 

In his introduction, ‘“ written especially 
for the present popular edition”, the author 
writes: 

So here is this little cheap French edition, 

photographed down from the original, 

and offered at sixty francs. 


M. T. Tupssery, C.B.E. 
49 Hallam Street, W.1 


ROBERT DARLEY WADDILOVE (i2 

Ser. viii. 70).—G.F.R.B. says that Dean 
Waddilove is stated in the Dictionary of 
National Biography to have been the son 
of Abel Darley; but he can trace no refer- 
ence to the Dean’s mother. He asks for 


information. I cannot trace that this was 
ever given. The facts are I believe as 
follows: 


The birth of Dean Waddilove is recorded 
in the Parish Register of Aldborough. He 
was baptized on 23 November, 1736, the 
son of Abel and Anne Darley. He has 
brothers whose baptisms are also recorded 
—Abel and William. The question there- 
fore is; who was Anne Darley, the Dean’s 
mother. 

The Dean was the nephew of Robert 
Waddilove, from whom _ he _ inherited 
property, and whose name he _ took. 
Robert Waddilove was also born at Ald- 
borough; he was baptized on 18 September, 
1698. He had a sister, Anne, born 30 
November, 1701. In his will, which is a 
very long document, he refers to this sister 
Anne, to whom he made bequests, and also 
to her sons, Robert, Abel and William. It 
was to Robert that he left, inter alia, 
property at Aldborough. 

I have not as yet been able to trace the 
record of the marriage of Abel Darley to 
Anne Waddilove. But I think in the light 
of the evidence that there can be no ques- 
tion at all that the Dean’s father was Abel 
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Darley as recorded, and that Anne, his 
mother, was in fact Anne Waddilove, sister 
of Robert, from whom the Dean inherited 
property and actually took his name. 


Lewis E. WADDILOVE. 


1 Rawcliffe Grove, 
York. 


There is a reference in N. & Q., clxxx. 
316 (1941) to “some copious notes in the 
register’ of Ockham, where Waddilove was 
curate 1766-1771, something also not men- 
tioned in D.N.B.—Epbp. 


GTUART CONNEXIONS (cevi. 71).— 

Roehenstart, a Late Stuart Pretender, 
was published in December, 1960, by Oliver 
and Boyd (Edinburgh and London), edited 
by Professor George Sherburn, of Harvard 
(editor of Pope’s correspondence). 


N. C. MacLeop. 


53 Warrender Park Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


[The editors apologize for not having 
identified such an eminent scholar as 
Professor Sherburn, under the thin disguise 
of “ Sherburne ”, and also for spelling Miss 
Henrietta Tayler’s name as “ Taylor ”.] 


b paar gen DELINQUENCY (ccv. 456). 
—In his charge to the Grand Jury at 
Somerset Assizes, Mr. Justice Park con- 
gratulated them upon the visible decrease 
of juvenile delinquency in that county. 
The above is copied from The Salisbury 
& Winchester Journal, 24 August, 1818, 
page 4, column 4. V. J. ADAMS. 


11 Maltese Road, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 





(Continued from page 149) 


but it appears from the Royal Kalendar that 
William Hood was still holding the appoint- 
ment in 1814 and that during the next four 
years the appointment was vacant. 

I should be grateful for any further 
information readers can supply. I am 
particularly anxious to trace the previous 
careers of John Clothier, John Conquest 
and Henry Moore. D. W. Kina. 


The Library, War Office, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 
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The Library 





THE REGISTER OF THOMAS LANG. 
LEY, BISHOP OF DURHAM 140. | 
1437, PART III, edited by R. L. Storey, 
Surtees Society, 169, 1959; pp. xii, 208 
no price stated. 


FOR more than a century the Surtees 
Society has been producing scholarly 
texts of manuscripts and documents essen. 
tial for the study of English history and 
early literature but relating more especially 
to the four northern counties and Yorkshire, 
One of the latest books to be thus spon- 
sored is the edition of the Register of 
Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham 1406- 
1437 by Dr. R. L. Storey, of which part Ill 
has now appeared. This covers the period 
from October, 1421, to December, 1430— 
with the exception of a gap in the MS. from 
April, 1426, to November, 1427; and per- 
haps the most interesting fact it emphasizes 
is the all-pervasive activity of the Church | 
in the everyday business of life at that time. 
Thieves are admonished under ecclesiastical 
penalties to restore goods stolen from both | 
clergy and laity (pp. 40, 66, 125, 150, 178, 
199), and the bishop has almost a list of 
“good causes” to which (or whom) th | 
faithful are urged to contribute in return | 
for a forty days’ indulgence. Such include | 
the repair of bridges at Corbridge (71), / 
Haydon Bridge (107), and Newcastle (155), | 
and hard luck cases arising from inability | 
to collect debts (64, 164), expensive illness | 
(163), blindness (163), damage from fire 
(175), and capture by Breton and Scottish 
sailors (198). Heresy momentarily raises 
its head, when William Boston, a Carmelite 
friar in Newcastle, seeks to deny the obliga- 
tion of parishioners to offer the customary , 
candles on the feast of the Purification, but 
he is made formally to recant before Bishop 
Langley at Bishop Auckland on 1 March, 
1425 (pp. 7, 26). The other references are 
more vague or relate to the crusade against 
Wycliffites and Hussites in Bohemia (pp. } 
88, 129). Among the four wills fully tran- | 
scribed in the register (pp. 16, 62, 70, 164), | 
two of which are in English (both by laity), 
occurs the testament of Roger Thornton, 
the notable merchant of Newcastle upon | 
Tyne who is credited with the successful | 
negotiations which gained for _ that i 
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borough the coveted status in 1400 of 
county in its own right. (Ironically enough, 
a document given in this volume, dated 
twenty-one years later, still describes New- 
castle as “* within the county of Northumber- 
land and the diocese of Durham” (p. 6)). 
The general run of information about the 
administration of the diocese in the early 
part of the fifteenth century as revealed by 
the Register of Bishop Langley is the more 
welcome in that it is the sole survivor of 
the series between the death of Bishop 
Hatfield in 1381 (still unpublished) and the 
accession of Bishop Fox in 1494 (published 
by the Surtees Society in 1932). 


C. M. FRASER. 
THE AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
REVIEW, Vol. VIII, 1960, Part I. 


Published by the British Agricultural 
History Society; pp. 56; free to members, 
price to non-members 12s. 6d. 
THs number of the Review follows what 
has now become its standard format. 
There are three main and one subsidiary 
articles, a comprehensive bibliography of 
books and articles on agricultural history 
issued since September, 1958, and over a 
dozen reviews. 

Robert B. K. Stevenson read a paper on 
“Early agriculture in Scotland” to the 
conference on Scottish agricultural history 
arranged by the Society at Edinburgh on 
26 September, 1959. A synopsis forms the 
first contribution. It deals with the form 
of fields, the relics of grain crops as 
evidence of the crops cultivated in pre- 
historic times and the type of plough used. 
The second article, by E. L. Jones, is 
entitled ‘‘ Righteenth-century changes in 
Hampshire chalkland farming”. Besides 
the printed sources, Edward Lisle, John 
Worlidge, etc., Mr. Jones has collected a 
great deal of evidence from contemporary 
account books and other unprinted docu- 
ments. He has described the changes in the 
telation between sheep breeding and arable 
farming in some detail. The third article, 
by J. A. Mollett, on “ The Wheat Act of 
1932” touches contemporary farming 
policy rather closely. It is an examination 
of the working of this and later Acts on 
Wheat production, and its use as human 
and animal nutriment. This legislation was 
somewhat modified during and since the 
war, and as this writer says in the final 
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sentence of his essay “the standard price 
of wheat is now considered along with other 
commodity prices at annual price reviews”. 
H. Cecil Pawson contributes a note on a 
document of 1797 in his possession under 
the title ‘“‘ Plan of an agricultural society and 
experimental farm in Northumberland ”, 
but this plan was not implemented until 
1836 when the Northumberland Agri- 
cultural Society was formed. 

The balance of the Review is occupied 
by Dr. Thirsk’s bibliography of current 
work, already mentioned, which is one of 
its most useful features, and by reviews 
written by various hands. The whole 
maintains the high standard of scholarship 
customary in this publication. 


G. E. FUSSELL. 


NOTTINGHAM MEDIAEVAL STUDIES. 
Volume III, 1959, edited by Lewis Thorpe. 
Printed for the University of Notting- 
ham by W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge; 
pp. 108; 15s. 


IN accordance with the practice established 

by two previous issues this third volume 
of a recently established journal consists 
almost entirely of articles contributed by 
teachers or graduates of the University 
which publishes it. The exception is a 
somewhat implausible attempt by Professor 
F. A. G. Cowper (formerly of Duke Uni- 
versity, North Carolina), to trace the 
provenance of a version of the French 
vernacular romance Ille et Galeron, which 
is now among the Middleton manuscripts 
in the University Library. Dr. Kenneth 
Varty provides much interesting and un- 
expected biographical detail about the 
sixteenth-century French poetess, Louise 
Labé, in an article based on his thesis for 
a doctorate of the University. Dr. G. E. 
Trease prints a useful list of the spicers and 
apothecaries of the royal household in the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
which is based on a detailed study of the 
chancery rolls and exchequer bills and 
which throws valuable light on the nature 
and extent of the medieval trade in spices. 

The longest and most important article 
in the journal is the study by Dr. J. S. 
Roskell of the parliamentary representation 
of the county of Lincoln in the reigns of 
Richard II, Henry IV and Henry V. The 
paper was originally read at the annual 
meeting of the Lincoln (not Lincolnshire) 
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Record Society in 1957 and is a by-product 
of Professor Roskell’s devoted work on the 
History of Parliament, which has already 
borne fruit in a number of contributions to 
local and national journals. The sources 
for such a study are scanty; informal and 
personal evidence about individuals is 
entirely wanting; and the author’s con- 
clusions are necessarily based on biographi- 
cal material drawn from the public records 
and from diocesan sources. Students of 
Lincolnshire genealogy and local history 
will be very grateful for the elaborate 
apparatus of reference which Professor 
Roskell has assembled and will undoubtedly 
welcome the new light which is thrown on 
the somewhat mysterious figure of Sir 
Thomas Cumberworth. They will perhaps 
regret the necessity to use so incomplete 
and uneven a source as Alfred Gibbons’s 
Early Lincoln Wills and the appearance of 
some minor errors among place-names, but 
they must find new and valuable material 
throughout the paper. 


The importance of the paper lies less in 
these details, however, than in the con- 
clusions which the author has drawn from 
them. The period chosen for study is one 
of great social and economic upheaval and 
the troubles of the times might well have 
been reflected in the parliamentary history 
of a county where John of Gaunt was 
undoubtedly the greatest single landowner 
and where his retainer John Bussy (Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1394 and 
1397-8) was a man of local importance. It 
was to be expected that so long as the power 
of Gaunt and Bussy lasted, most of the 
Lincolnshire knights of the shire would be 
“men sent down from party headquarters ”, 
and this is indeed the case. Yet, behind the 
Gaunt “ party machine” lay an earlier and 
stronger tradition of local representation, 
never completely obliterated even at the 
height of Bussy’s power and re-emerging 
after 1399 to form a dominant pattern for 
the next two or three centuries. The 
demonstration of this pattern is undoubtedly 
the most significant feature of Professor 
Roskell’s paper. He finds that the knights 
of the shire are outstanding members of 
established families whose interests lie with- 
in the county. There is obviously no 
attempt to evade the office, yet, equally, no 
family, and no single area of the county, 
succeeds in monopolizing it and a species 
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of rotation of tenure, reminiscent of later 
“gentlemen’s agreements” seems to have 
operated throughout the period. It js 
tempting to see in the fourteenth century 
the conditions prevailing in the seventeenth, 
and Professor Roskell does not fall into this 
error. Yet those familiar with the county 
today and versed in its history for the past 
three centuries will read with great interest 
his account of the relations between the 
families of the respective parts of Lindsey, 
Holland and Kesteven and will see that the 
role of the Holland gentry in fourteenth. 
century Boston does not materially differ 
from that of the Kesteven gentlemen in 
seventeenth-century Grantham or Stamford. 


Dorotuy M. Owen. 


a 


KENTISH FAMILY, by Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. Methuen & Co, 
Ltd., 1960; pp. xvi, 270; 63s. 


THIS is an account of the Knatchbulls, 

one of the best-known county families 
of Kent, from 1601 to 1849. It is arranged 
as a series of biographies of the more ) 
distinguished heads of the family, namely 
the first, second, fourth, seventh, eighth and 
ninth baronets. There is also an account | 
of Mary Knatchbull (1610-1696), Abbess 
of a Benedictine Convent at Ghent, founded 
in 1624 by Elizabeth Knatchbull. 

The author has had access to the family 
papers, mow the property of Lord Bra- | 
bourne, the present representative of the 
family. He has also made good use of 
family and other diaries, namely those of { 
Sir John Knatchbull, second _ baronet, | 
extracts from which were published in_ 
Notes and Queries, 3 S. vi (1864); Sit | 
Edward Knatchbull, fourth baronet; Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, ninth baronet; the | 
Rev. Joseph Price (1737-1807), Vicar of 
Brabourne; and unpublished portions of the 
Farrington diaries. Especially valuable is | 
the account of the building of the family | 
seat at Mersham Hatch by Robert Adam, | 
and its furnishing by Chippendale. The 
first stone was laid by Sir Wyndham, sixth 
baronet, 13 September, 1762, and his uncle 
and successor, Sir Edward, moved in 01 | 
1 October, 1767. The total cost of build: } 
ing and furnishing came to £20,526. 
There is also an amusing account of the 
painting of a colossal family group by | 
Copley for Sir Edward Knatchbull, eighth 
baronet, which included the latter’s three | 
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wives, twelve children and two sisters. 
The group occupied Copley from 1801 to 
1803, and he charged £1,800, a sum Sir 
Edward considered far too high. Many 
leading Academicians took part in the 
ensuing dispute. The picture was shown to 
the King, but withdrawn from the 1803 
Exhibition. Eventually Sir Edward paid 
1,400 guineas. 

The book is beautifully produced and 
printed, has an index, a frontispiece of 
Mersham Hatch, and fourteen full-page 
illustrations from family portraits, includ- 
ing one belonging to the author of a draw- 
ing of Fanny Knight, Lady Knatchbull, the 
favourite niece of Jane Austen, by the 
latter’s sister Cassandra. But the author 
gives no particulars of the present where- 
abouts of the family portraits, many of 
them by famous artists. A number of them 
are now in fact in the possession of the 
Hon. Mrs. Clive Pearson, at Parham Park, 
Sussex. 


There are also three folding pedigrees. 
These are most useful, and start with 
Clement Nechebol, who lived in the 
hundred of Aloesbridge in 1272, and go 
down to 1954. Unfortunately not nearly 
enough exact references are given, though 
the facts seem accurate. The name Knatch- 
bull appears to mean a butcher, and there 
is thus no reason to suppose that all early 
Knatchbulls were related. The name for 
instance occurs in the Colchester Court 
Rolls in the later part of the fourteenth 
century. The present family is certainly 
descended from William Knatchbull of 
Barham, who died in 1491. 

Those wishing for further information 
about the family should consult the follow- 
ing sources, to which no reference is made 
in the book. At Somerset House are the 
P.C.C. wills of Richard Knatchbull of 
Mersham, 1522 (12 Maynwaryng); William 
Knatchbull of Midley, 1522 (12 Mayn- 
waryng); and John Knatchbull of Mersham, 
1540 (26 Alenger). The originals of these 
wills are also filed there. Several articles 
in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica 
are relevant: 5 S. II, III, and IV, contain 
the wills of John Knatchbull of Lympne, 
1504; Richard Knatchbull of Sellindge, 
1517; Thomas Knatchbull of Mersham, 
1524; John Knatchbull of Lympne, 1537; 
and Edward Easton of Mersham, 1592. 
5S. V, 102 has an account of the Knatch- 
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bull arms. 5 S. VII, 250 has an excellent 
pedigree of Dorothy Westrowe, wife of Sir 
Norton Knatchbull, first baronet. 2 S. IV 
has “ Memoranda relating to the family of 
Wyndham, 1609-1753” from the manu- 
script diary of Matthew Goodfellow. This 
contains numerous references to the 
Knatchbulls. The Genealogist, N.S. xxxiii 
(1917), 185, has a mid-seventeenth-century 
pedigree of Knatchbull extracted from a 
notebook of Henry Oxenden, of Barham, 
Kent. Also there is an account by L. E. 
Buckell in the Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research, xxix (1951), 26, 
of Major Norton Knatchbull, whose 
portrait by Gainsborough in the uniform of 
the Royal North British Fusiliers is at 
Parham Park. 

The book can be warmly recommended 
to anyone interested in the social history 
of the upper classes during the period. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


KING LEAR, edited by G. I. Duthie and 
J. Dover Wilson. The New Shakespeare, 
Cambridge, 1960; pp. Ixix, 300; 18s. 


ig is fitting that this edition of Shake- 

speare’s greatest tragedy should appear 
so near to the end of the great enterprise 
that Professor Dover Wilson began with 
Q. some forty years ago and carried on 
single-handed for so long. To the textual 
scholar and the literary critic alike King 
Lear is a challenge. It would be difficult to 
imagine a team better qualified to meet that 
challenge than the present editors. Both 
have worked on the play before. Dover 
Wilson was responsible for a facsimile of 
the First Folio text, published in 1931, 
while Duthie gave us an old-spelling edition 
in 1949 that was a milestone in the history 
of the play’s editing. In the edition under 
review the spade-work has been done by 
Duthie, who drafted the whole and then 
handed it over to Dover Wilson to do with 
it as he thought fit. The result is a true 
collaboration, for, while Dover Wilson 
claims nothing as his own except the main 
body of the very valuable explanatory 
notes, his mind and hand are unmistakably 
apparent. 

A comparison between the text of this 
edition and of that produced by Duthie in 
1949 is a fascinating demonstration of the 
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positive value of scholarly disagreement. 
Setting out then with the intention of 
presenting the reader, to use his own words, 
“with a text of King Lear which will be as 
near to what Shakespeare wrote as it is 
possible for us to get”, he took the view 
that the Folio text of the play was printed 
from a copy of Q, which had been edited 
by hand so as to bring it into general accord 
with an official prompt-book. Q, itself was, 
he thought, a memorial reconstruction 
made by the King’s Men in a body and 
written out by a scribe from the actors’ 
dictation. Working from this hypothesis, 
he made F his copy-text, as being of greater 
authority than Q,, but, regarding Q as a 
substantive, though inferior, text, he was, 
of course, prepared to make use of it also. 
Since 1949, however, fresh work has been 
done on the text—much of it in response to 
Duthie’s theories—and he has reconsidered 
his position. Dr. Cairncross has con- 
vinced him that F depends at some points 
on an edited copy of Q., and he now 
abandons entirely his hypothesis that Q, 
was the product of a memorial effort by 
the whole company. While not agreeing 
with Dr. Alice Walker that “ Goneril” and 
“Regan” were the culprits involved, he 
does accept in general her theory that the 
text of Q, was the result of transcription 
from “foul papers” by dictation. He is 
not prepared, however, to go the whole way 
with her in her attempt to lower the status 
of F while raising that of Q and, accord- 
ingly, while considering every Q/F variant 
carefully, he wisely prefers F in all cases 
where there is nothing to choose between 
the two on literary grounds. The end 
result justifies the procedure, for the text of 
this edition reads better and makes better 
sense than that of 1949 in nearly every case 
where it differs from it. 

Ultimately, since the final decision about 
a disputed reading is made on literary 
grounds, the consistency of the text is 
dependent on the editors’ general interpre- 
tation of the play. With disarming modesty 
Duthie states in his Introduction that his 
main intention is to tell his readers about 
some of the views taken by others. One’s 
initial impression is that this is precisely 
what he is doing. Adopting the seemingly 
old-fashioned device of treating the 
characters of the play one by one, he 
succeeds in packing into small compass an 
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astonishing amount of what has been 
written about Lear during the course of the 
last twenty years. But as one reads on one 
notices a weighting of emphasis. It is the 
good characters who are discussed in detail, 
Of the rest, Edmund receives some con. 
sideration, Goneril, Regan, Cornwall and 
Oswald scarcely any. Professor Duthie has, 
in fact, very definite ideas of his own, which 
Dover Wilson presumably shares with him, 
as to what the play is about. To him it js 
‘““a Christian play about a pagan world” 
in which Lear comes to full knowledge and 
understanding through suffering, and 
behind it there lies “faith in the ultimate 
triumph of good”. Moreover, Duthie goes 
out of his way in an attempt to refute the 
very different view taken by D. G. James, 

Admitting that there is a Christian 
element in Lear, I find this doctrinal con- 
ception of the play’s nature and meaning 
inadequate and constricting. It fails to take 
into account the intensity with which the 
destructive force of evil is presented; it 
tends to gloss over the final scene and, 
above all, the impact of Cordelia’s death; 
it ignores the fact that, far though they 








travel towards it, neither Lear nor Gloster | 


achieves true and complete knowledge of 
himself, and that each of them dies under 
an illusion—Gloster that the gods have 
preserved him, Lear that Cordelia is still 
alive—and it does not allow for the effect 
produced both by the violence of the action 
and by the recurrent images of torture that 
life is a scene of torment and suffering. 
Surely Kent’s words as Lear dies: 

Vex not his ghost: O Jet him pass; he hates him, 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer 
are relevant to and important for the play’s 
total effect. To insist on these things is 
not to label Lear as pessimistic, but to stress 
its concern with reality, with putting ques- 
tions rather than providing answers. The 


| 


: 


fact that it provokes one to such disagree | 


ment is a sufficient justification of the 
Introduction. There is, however, one 
regrettable omission from it: it fails to say 
anything whatever about the sheer mastery 
of language and verse, the inevitable right- 
ness and complete certainty with which 
Shakespeare modulates in a few lines from 


the most high-wrought utterance to the | 


piercingly bare and simple, which is the 
play’s very life-blood. 
G. R. HIBBARD. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE CRAFT OF 
TRAGEDY, by William Rosen. Har- 
vard University Press, 1960; London: 
Oxford University Press; pp. xiv, 231; 
38s. 


[NFORMED, intelligent and 
this book will yet appear to some 
readers rather out of fashion. Professor 
Rosen clearly takes the view that imagery- 
studies have bulked too large in recent 
Shakespeare-interpretation, and in_ this 
study of Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleo- 
patra and Coriolanus he takes his stand on 
plot-structure as providing the most useful 
key to understanding. The results are, for 
the most part, fresh and stimulating, and 
show the advantage of attending to the 
more explicit features of a drama. In 
particular, the author tries to establish the 
point of view from which the audience 
regards the protagonist. He notes the free 
use of raisonneurs, who suggest how the 
audience should respond, with the result of 
distancing Antony and Cleopatra and 
Coriolanus. In the second half of Macbeth, 
the alternation of scenes, those in which 
Macbeth appears and those in which he is 
spoken of, secures a twofold response, so 
that we are simultaneously at one with him 
in his despair and ready to see his fall as 
Scotland’s relief. The writer would seem 
ultimately, however, to link Macbeth with 
Antony and Coriolanus as a play in which 
the final view of the protagonist is simply 
a recognition of failure and guilt. He 
denies that, at the end, we see the hero’s 
situation as one in which we share, and for 
all of these three plays the label “tragic”, 
it seems to be implied, is not wholly 
appropriate. The final sentence in the 
chapter on Macheth—‘ Great tragedy does 
not offer the whole truth about life’s mean- 
ing, affording, thereby, an easy release from 
life’s uncertainties”—has, it appears, a 
deliberate irony, and perhaps some uninten- 
tional ambiguity. For Professor Rosen, 
Macbeth in its entirety, Antony and Cleo- 
patra and Coriolanus as wholes, utter 
warnings: great tragedy, supremely in Lear, 
poses the ultimate question. 

Yet this dichotomy seems too absolute. 
It is true enough that we are made to feel 
critical of Antony and Cleopatra and 
Coriolanus, and it is good to see a sensible 
attack on those who find an easy exaltation 
of love in Egypt. Indeed it is possible to 


vigorous, 
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carry the attack further. Professor Rosen 
says of Antony: “there is no ignominy 
to tarnish his end”; but we may find 
human weakness painfully exhibited in his 
failure to persuade Eros to despatch him, 
in the contrast between Eros’s clean suicide 
and Antony’s bungled attempt, and above 
all in the physical humiliation which Cleo- 
patra imposes on him, when she will not 
risk coming down from the monument and 
has his broken body hoisted aloft. Nor is 
it perhaps true that at the end “we 
become one with Cleopatra, seeing events 
through her eyes’: she remains, even at her 
most splendid, the sensualist avid for even 
Death’s embrace, and in her talk with the 
Clown she does not escape absurdity. 
Nevertheless, when we are warned against 
“ mistaking admiration for approval”, we 
may reply that “approval” and “dis- 
approval” are not sentiments much in 
evidence when we are confronted with a 
tragic figure. Despite weakness, absurdity, 
guilt, we feel that the tragic figure is our- 
selves enlarged, we see his situation as 
emblematic of our own: we live on a 
humbler level, but we can desert like Antony, 
we can live too much with the senses in 
Cleopatra’s fashion, we can yield to self- 
glory and then, in anger, betray like Corio- 
lanus. Moreover, Shakespeare in these 
tragedies does not make the choice a simple 
one between evil and good. The Roman 
world that Antony rejects has little attrac- 
tiveness: this is briefly recognized in 
Professor Rosen’s book, but the point is 
important if we are not to see Antony and 
Cleopatra as a warning against a wrong 
choice. The city that Coriolanus scourges 
and then betrays is a sick one, and the play 
—admittedly, as is here argued, very much 
a play of debate—is at least partially con- 
cerned with the need for a Governor, along 
with the near-impossibility of finding a man 
fit for the task of governing. And the 
question of even the nature of choice is a 
difficult one in these plays. Professor 
Rosen insists that Macbeth has free will, 
that there is a distinction between “ the gift 
of foreseeing ” and “the power to com- 
pel”. But, if the foreseeing is total, as 
appears here, the distinction becomes 
verbal. Nor does it seem possible to speak 
of Antony or Cleopatra or Coriolanus as 
“choosing”. “He will to his Egyptian 
dish again” suggests not volition but an 
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impulse that will not be denied. Corio- 
lanus, yielding to his mother, is facing 
doom, for the kneeling Volumnia owns a 
terrible power. 

For these three plays, then, the final 
judgment offered seems partial That does 
not prevent the writer from very consider- 
ably sharpening our insight into the way 
in which our attitude to each protagonist is 
induced. Every reader of Shakespeare 
could profit from this book, and an accept- 
able total view of the plays will be likely 
to include much that is here closely argued. 
In the account of Lear, tragic without 
question, there is less that is challenging. 
Professor Rosen illuminates the play by 
reference to The Brothers Karamazov, 
finding a parallel to Lear’s situation in that 
of Alyosha when Zossima died: “it was 
justice, justice, he thirsted for”. And, with 
his customarily shrewd eye for dramatic 
technique, he points out that at first we do 
not see the protagonist through his own 
eyes, that as the play proceeds the distance 
shrinks that separates him from us: in this 
respect, the procedure is almost the reverse 
of that in Macbeth (though, as noted 
above, the contrast may not be so complete 
as is here suggested). 

The manner of this book is admirably 
direct, fitting well its clean lines of argu- 


ment. CLIFFORD LEECH. 


SHAKESPEARE AS COLLABORATOR, 
by Kenneth Muir. Methuen, 1960; pp. 
xli, 164; 16s. 

AFTER a brief introduction in which 

Professor Muir lists the non-Folio 
plays which have at times been linked with 

Shakespeare’s name and then summarizes 

the case for recognizing his hand in Sir 

Thomas More, this book concerns itself 

with the problems offered by Edward III, 

Pericles, The Two Noble Kinsmen and 

Cardenio. The first three of these are given 

two chapters each, one discussing the 

authorship, the other presenting a critical 
estimate of the play. As Cardenio now 
survives, if at all, in the version published 
by Theobald as Double Falsehood, Pro- 
fessor Muir has apparently decided that an 
extended critical estimate is not worth 
undertaking: the discussion of this play is 
limited to a single chapter on authorship. 

Within recent years he has_ published 

articles on the four plays in question: here 
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he presents his arguments in a revised form, 
and their easier availability must certainly 
be welcomed. 

The evidence marshalled is of differing | 
sorts, but particular stress is put on 
imagery and image-clusters in the cases of 
Edward III and The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
In these two plays, along with Pericles, it 
is urged that there can be no doubt of 
Shakespeare’s presence, and on The Two 
Noble Kinsmen this challenging statement 
is made: “The play has as much right to 
be included in editions of Shakespeare as 
Sir Thomas More or The Passionate Pil- 
grim, and perhaps as much as Titus 
Andronicus, 1 Henry VI, and Pericles”. 
This challenge is well supported by argu. 
ment, which gives us additional reason to 
welcome the forthcoming inclusion of the 
play in the New Cambridge Shakespeare, 
The Cardenio-problem is inevitably left in 
an obscure condition: Professor Muir has 
no relish for Double Falsehood, but his 
final cautious words suggest the likelihood 
that Theobald was working on a manuscript 
partially of Shakespeare’s authorship and 
did not entirely obliterate the work of his 
hand. 


On the three plays where we have texts 
from the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
Professor Muir’s conclusions may be briefly 
summarized. Partly on the grounds of the 
incidence-of-new-words test, of iterative 
imagery, and of image-clusters, in Edward ) 
III he assigns the Countess-scenes and IV. | 
iv to Shakespeare. He points out, however, } 
that the strongest argument for Shake | 
speare’s authorship is the presence of clear | 
parallels with Henry V and Measure for 
Measure: if Shakespeare had no hand in | 
the writing, he was more _ intimately | 
acquainted with it than with any other) 
known Elizabethan play. The possibility of | 
his hasty and partial revision of an old } 
play is not ruled out. On Pericles, the 
argument put forward depends largely on. 
the fact that Wilkins’s novel presents 4 | 
version of the Marina-Lysimachus dialogue 
that, with only minor modifications, can be 
read as acceptable blank verse: it seems to } 
derive from a dramatic version, but it 184 
quite different blank verse from that in 
Ill. i or V. i of Pericles and can hardly be 
entertained as Shakespeare’s writing during | 
the later phase of his career. For “| 





es 


reason favour is given to the hypothesis that 
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form } an unknown dramatist wrote a play on the Posthumus, Florizel and Perdita, Ferdinand 

tainly Apollonius story which provided the basis and Miranda, utter to one another. 
for Wilkins’s novel in 1608: this play was The book will not substantially alter the 
revised by Shakespeare c. 1607, “cursorily current assessments of the plays examined, 


~ in the first two acts, extensively in the but it presents a very considerable case for 
ca remaining three”. Wilkins, however, knew recognizing Shakespeare’s hand in their 
nnd Shakespeare’s version, employed the Shake- workmanship. CLIFFORD LEECH. 


(tee spearian names for the characters, and may 
bt of have made other changes in the story to 

bring his novel into closer accord with the TEXTUAL AND LITERARY CRITIC- 
more recent play. Of The Two Noble ISM, by Fredson Bowers. Cambridge: 
ht Kinsmen, Shakespeare’s authorship is University Press, 1959; pp. x, 186; 
ht t0| claimed as probable for I. i-iv, III. i, V. i, 22s. 6d. 


e pj.| ¥ iv» although it is admitted that the TEXTUAL CRITICISM, by Paul Maas. 


Titys | Stongest case is for I. i, I. iii and V. i: Translated by Barbara Flower. Oxford: 
cles”, \ apart from the external evidence, the argu- Clarendon Press, 1958; pp. x, 60; 12s. 6d. 
argu. ment lies principally in the field of imagery. RICHARD THE THIRD, 1597, edited by 
on to In the chapters where critical assessments Sir Walter Greg. Oxford: Clarendon 
of the} afe given, no unusual view emerges. Press, 1959; Shakespeare Quarto Facsim- 
peare,| Professor Muir's characteristic inclusiveness ilies 12; pp. x, 98; 25s. 


left in| is illustrated when he records the sugges- — tei 

ir has} tions that Pericles’ sufferings may be a ph ng ate Se ee 
ut his} punishment for his failing until too late to claiens Ser igre kind of biblio a a 
lihood } recognize the evil beneath the beauty of What he says about the errors of es da 
Antiochus’s daughter and that the present cities does ite dened on aa pn Be 
p and) State of the text has blurred a guilt in ase viewneln ot nee he - 4 
of his! Thaisa, who, according to Simonides, had have types if the lit = iti a d 
vowed to “ wear Diana’s livery” for a year id teed. io poo . fash, a - a 
e texts and yet at once married Pericles: on a later ators of the text, Nor ‘jms tal ado ‘ 
sntury, | Page We find the blunt, and surely justified, any distinctively new method in his pe 
briefly | Statement that “The misfortunes that befall 12,’ on the Whitman manuscripts of ‘am 
of the| Pericles are undeserved”. In the discus- of Grass (1860). Here the gi etm of 
sion of The Two Noble Kinsmen attention autonrash versions of mans of these nose 
dwar \ is directed to the alternations of love and ven 1P physical ” pel ss Sage kind of 
nd Iy,{ hate in the relations of Palamon and evidence which Bowers most esteems—an 
wever,} Arcite: this is, of course, entirely in tune | geniable value, all the more so since the 
Shake | With Fletcher’s writing, and may remind Us oytant manuscripts are of four different 

| of the alternation of feelings displayed by ‘s of P d tai 1 ° 
Amintor and Melantius within a single rig Proce pe _ = a —- Vike 
and in| Scene of The Maid's Tragedy. We may, texts ‘aie on poy in "ota 
mately however, question the elaborate attempt to state, undergone the pore Nicatin eaeees 
other) ¢XPlain the satiric strain in Palamon’s of passing ror the ea po one 
ility of | *ddress to Venus. There is little need to stage at least of their history; and the 
an old} 2880ciate this with Palamon’s character, ‘bility of flict of t fa thod 
which is shadowy indeed, or with the fact Pulsit¥ O° a caniie ee memo 
ely on that he has had unfortunate love-experi- a What cA yin ae ets own te tie 
ents a| "ces and in this speech is principally ji ictence in oe ter Ill on the importance 

‘alogue| COncerned with invoking the power of : se P . pe ge sete 
—— Venus, not her more pleasant aspects. of identifying compositors and analysing 
ems t0 ) Shakespeare’s part-authorship of The Two their work. Pe ny me for —_ of the 
aver Noble Kinsmen will put it, in date, along attempts to define the nature of Sha — 
it 18 4 ; ; manuscripts, he claims (p. 77) that “the 
new research that will eventually provide us 





hat in } with his final romances, and we may recall 
rdly be| that those plays frequently offer pictures of with the answers we require derives com- 
during | the darker aspects of love, juxtaposed with, pletely from compositor-identification and 
or this} and in the upshot modifying the effect of, analysis”. His identification and analysis 
Sis tat | the romantic speeches that Imogen and of compositors is, moreover, largely con- 


, a 
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cerned with a study of “accidentals "— 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and 
other matters affecting the formal presenta- 
tion of a text—rather than with a critical 
evaluation of substantive readings of the 
kind which usually plays a large part in 
textual criticism. Bowers claims that his 
approach does not mean that the establish- 
ment of the text is purely mechanical, but 
unfortunately he is far from clear in stating 
what he conceives to be the role of the 
critical judgement. He appears to make a 
large concession to it when he declares (p. 
68) that “no linguistic or bibliographical 
argument has any Operative validity until 
the results of its application are accepted 
by the critical judgment”. But does this 
declaration amount to anything more than 
saying that the results are not accepted until 
they are accepted? If it is meant to have 
any other meaning, we are entitled to ask 
Bowers what distinction does he, in fact, 
make between “validity” and “ operative 
validity’. Certainly in a later passage he 
more obviously restricts the role of the 
critical judgement. He remarks (p. 115) 
that “ textual bibliography takes as its end 
the logical scientific control of the eclectic 
method and the supplementing of the 
methods of literary criticism applied to 
choice of readings. The control takes the 
form of requiring the purely critical judge- 
ment to operate within certain fixed bounds 
of physical fact and logical probability ”. 
What this means for Bowers is that 
critical judgement—in other words, an 
evaluation of substantive readings—is 
allowed to play a limited part in the choice 
of readings in the final stage of establishing 
the text but, in effect, little or no part in 
working out the history of its transmission. 
It is true that in speaking of “the trans- 
mission process” Bowers declares (p. 95) 
that evidence from accidentals “ should 
combine with evidence from readings [i.e. 
substantive readings—J.K.W.] to establish 
the truth in bibliographical terms”. But 
he shows little awareness of how substan- 
tive readings can throw light on “ the trans- 
mission process”. He remarks (p. 94) that 
“taken alone, the evidence of substantive 
readings is often crude and indeed contra- 
dictory”. If, however, this evidence is 
contradictory then one of two things 
follows (I assume that we are not con- 
cerned with the situation where copy for 
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one text was made up from parts of two 
or more different texts; here the contradic. | 
tion clearly does not arise from any 
intrinsic weakness as evidence of substan. 
tive readings but from the diverse nature 
of the copy). 


(a) The contradiction must be resolved 
with reference to substantive readings 
themselves, for a contradiction in one kind 
of evidence cannot be resolved by means of 
an appeal to any other kind. For instance, 
we might show that coincidence in error 
between two texts of a work, one of which 
is not in any way the ancestor of the other, 
is more likely to occur with certain kinds of 
variant than with others. Bowers nowhere 
appears to be aware of the possibility of 
resolving contradictions in this manner. ) 


(b) We must ignore substantive readings 
altogether as being of no account. This 
is what Bowers on occasion tends to 
do. Indeed he remarks (pp. 94-5) that 





“frequently such evidence will carry no 
conviction to a bibliographer trained to 
respect evidence that in the main is not 
susceptible to critical alteration by the 
human element engaged in the transmis- 
sion”. If, however, we ignore substantive | 
readings On some occasions in working out | 
“the transmission process”, we cannot, 
with any consistency, on other occasions 
decide to take them into account. But there 
are many cases where we are demonstrably 
forced to take substantive readings into 
account. Bowers himself, in speaking of 
errors common to Q2 and F dHamlet, 
remarks (pp. 92-3) that “there are more of 
these common errors than are altogether 
comfortable for any advocate of the inde- 
pendent manuscript theory in its pure 
state”. (These common errors are, of | 
course, substantive readings—in dealing 
with texts of the Elizabethan and Jacobean | 
period, when conventions of formal presen- 
tation were still fluid, we cannot usually | 
speak of error in accidentals.) But whether 
we reject or accept “ the independent manv- 
script theory”’ we are forced to arrive at 
some decision about how many common | 
errors are compatible with independence } 
and how many are not. Bowers seems to 
be unconscious of the need for demonstrat 
ing how such figures may be obtained. In | 
fact, a survey of substantive readings, such | 
as he nowhere envisages, is required. 
Bowers’s failure to grasp the role of 
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substantive readings in establishing textual 
relationship becomes still clearer in his 
remarks on Richard Ill, which he chooses 
(pp. 95 ff.) as his main illustration of their 
evidential weakness. He mentions (p. 96) 
that “on the evidence of readings” it was 
at first believed that an annotated Q6 was 
the copy for F, and that then it was held 
that in the middle and at the end some 
unannotated leaves of Q3 were present in 
the copy. He remarks that later the theory 
was put forward that F was throughout 
printed from Q3, and that in answer to this 
“a Scottish investigator argues for the use 
of Q3 as main copy but certainly supple- 
mented by Q6, and he then adds the com- 
plication that some parts of the copy must 
have been leaves from QI”. According 
to Bowers, 
When critics can disagree like this over 
what is—after all—physical evidence, 
something is wrong. In my view that 
something is unquestionably the method, 
the reliance on substantive readings in the 
investigation of complexly derived 
printer’s copy instead of the scientific use 
of the evidence of accidentals controlled 
by compositor-analysis, which is the 
bibliographical way. 
The uncertainty, however, is created not by 
the substantive readings but by Bowers. He 
fails to mention that all critics have long 
abandoned the theory (put forward by 
P. A. Daniel in 1885) of F’s being through- 
out printed from Q6, and that Greg, who 
was mainly responsible for the acceptance 
of the view that F was printed from Q3 as 
well as Q6, later accepted the theory that 
it was throughout printed from Q3 (see The 
Library, Sth ser., xi (1956), 125-9). In 
addition, Bowers fails to perceive that the 
theory of “the Scottish investigator” 
(A. S. Cairncross), who besides repeating 
most of Daniel’s errors adds many of his 
own, will not bear examination (see Walton, 
“The Quarto Copy for the Folio Richard 
Il”, R.E.S., N.S. x (1959), 127-138; Cairn- 
cross’s rejoinder, ibid., pp. 139-140, is like 
his original article, based largely on mis- 
Statements of fact). Most serious of all is 
Bowers’s failure to see that Daniel com- 
mitted fundamental errors which entirely 
invalidate his method. According to 
Bowers (p. 98), “most critics tackling the 
problem of transmission today are still 
using the evidence of substantive readings 
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in no essentially different way than occurred 
to P. A. Daniel editing the Praetorius 
facsimilies about eighty years ago”. He 
thus suggests that differences which have 
arisen from the use of substantive readings 
for establishing the transmission of, among 
other plays, Richard Ill are simply the 
result of differences of subjective impres- 
sion. But Daniel in his method committed 
gross errors in procedure and logic. Thus 
in the two plays where he can be said to 
employ a definite method, Richard II and 
Richard III, he does not allow for the fact 
that the quartos form an ancestral series 
where each is printed from the one imme- 
diately preceding, and where a reading 
introduced into a quarto will usually be 
taken over into the succeeding quartos. In 
other words, he treats the derivative quartos 
as if they were a collateral group of texts 
none of which is a descendant of any other. 
Moreover, this blunder in procedure is 
hidden by a blunder in logic. Daniel holds 
that as regards QI-5 Richard III the taking 
over of a reading from one quarto into 
another deprives the reading of its ex- 
clusiveness. He should, in order to put the 
Q6F readings on the same footing as those 
of F and QI-5 with which he compares 
them, also apply this rule to the last quarto 
to appear before the Folio, Q6, even though 
the subsequent quartos, Q7-8, were pub- 
lished after F. If we do so, the twelve 
readings on which Daniel relies to show 
that F was printed from Q6 shrink from 
twelve to one, and the faultiness of his 
method is revealed. Daniel makes a further 
mistake. He does not distinguish between 
errors and correct readings in drawing up a 
list for demonstrating textual relationship. 
This mistake is made all the graver because 
he does not see how the problem of textual 
relationship is complicated by the presence 
of numerous F variants introduced, with 
reference to a manuscript, into the quarto 
copy for F. When Daniel’s various 
mistakes are rectified, there is no conflict of 
evidence between substantive readings. 
When we turn from Bowers’s denuncia- 
tion of substantive readings to his praise of 
accidentals, we likewise find confusion of 
thought. He argues (pp. 94-5) that evidence 
provided by accidentals is more mechani- 
cally produced, in the sense of being less 
subject to conscious evaluation by an agent 
of transmission, than evidence provided by 
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substantive readings; and he thinks that the 
more mechanically produced the evidence, 
the more “scientific” the method of 
investigation. But evidence is produced 
only when one of the agents of transmission 
introduces a variant, and the introduction 
of a substantive variant may well be a less 
conscious process than the introduction of 
an accidental variant. Usually but a small 
proportion of substantive variants will be 
the product of “conscious evaluation ”’, 
which occurs only when there is an attempt 
at correction; the large majority are created 
when the consciousness of a_ transmitter 
falls below the point where he is able 
accurately to reproduce his copy. Varia- 
tion from the original in accidentals may 
often arise when the agent of transmission 
more or less consciously makes an effort to 
achieve uniformity. In general, Bowers 
fails to give due weight to the fact that 
evidence arises only when a transmitter 
introduces variation, which is itself a less 
mechanical process than the correct repro- 
duction of copy, and that the person who 
least mechanically reproduces a text is not 
necessarily the person who will most 


mechanically vary from it. 


The underlying cause of much of 
Bowers’s confusion in approaching prob- 
lems of transmission is that he fails to 
realize that what is transmitted is not the 
physical text but readings, which in order 
to be transmitted have to go through the 
human mind. Whatever goes through the 
mind can never be merely a material object, 
and we cannot study the history of a text 
as we would, say, the history of a fossil. 
This is why an approach to the problem 
of transmission which treats the text mainly 
as a material object will, while produc- 
ing on occasion work of value, often 
prove inadequate and possibly misleading. 
Bowers’s lack of understanding about what 
is transmitted is most clearly revealed in his 
use of the term “ physical”. In discussing 
the problem of whether one text served as 
copy for another, he speaks (p. 92) of “ the 
question of the physical relationship of any 
two texts, whether positive or negative”, a 
question which he thinks depends “ ex- 
clusively on bibliographical analysis”. 
Since what is transmitted is not the physical 
text but the readings it contains, the 
relationship can hardly be described as 
“ physical”, if one text was, in fact, printed 
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from the other. If, however, one was not 
printed from the other—if the “ physical 
relationship” is “negative”—that means 
that, even accepting Bowers’s own termin- 
ology, there was no physical relationship, 
His general tendency is to give the term | 
“physical” as wide an application as | 
possible, apparently in the naive belief that 
by so doing he is extending the domain of 
bibliography. On one occasion (p. 9, | 
quoted above) he even goes so far as to refer 
to substantive readings as_ representing 
“physical evidence”. His use of “ physi- 
cal” in connexion with — substantive 
readings, which represent the meaning of a 
word as distinct from its formal embodi- 
ment, destroys the distinction on which he 
attempts to base much of his thinking. 

Textual Criticism, by P. Maas, while 
written mainly with classical literature in 
mind, is valuable for the student of the 
Shakespeare text, especially in its remarks 
on emendation. it has less bearing on the 
problems of textual relationship in Shake- 
speare, since there the most difficult of these 
problems are connected with contamina- 
tion. These are (i) the problem (e.g. with 
Richard II]) of finding out which derivative 
quarto served as F copy when the tradition | 
is contaminated by reference to manuscript 
authority, and (ii) the problem (e.g. with | 
Hamlet) of finding out whether a tradition | 
is contaminated—that is, whether manv- 
script or annotated quarto copy was used. 
Maas is not concerned with contaminated 
traditions, and has little to say about how 
the existence of contamination can be 
proved or disproved. 

The Clarendon Press facsimile of QI 
Richard III is of the Huth copy, which, 
besides being the best preserved of the 
extant examples, has not been previously 
reproduced. A comparison of the facsimile 
with the original has shown that the 
facsimile is not so clear, but it has an 
adequate definition and the show-through, 
which occurs on several pages, does not 
seriously interfere with the reproduction. 
A confirming table of some forty readings 
“that are not quite clear in this original or 
in the facsimile” consists almost entirely of 
instances where the fault is in the original. 
In the Introduction, p. viii, “‘ Edwardes 
(III. vii. 4) should read “‘ Edwards” and 
“ Richard” (V. iv. 6 S.D.) “ Richard”. 


J. K. WALTON. 
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